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CHRISTIANS AND UNITY 


SiNcE the publication of the March number of BLack- 
FRIARS, Which considered the scandal of disunion among 
Christians, and which was well received and widely read, 
there have been great developments in the co-operation of 
Catholics with non-Catholics. This collaboration has in- 
evitably intensified the problems concerning the unity of 
the Church, problems that must come back ultimately to 
the question of who is and who is not a member of the 
Christian, and therefore Catholic, Church. The basis of 
all co-operation is always union; there must ‘be something 
in common between those who work together. In this case 
Christianity. But does not that mean membership of the 
one, true Christian Church? 

The joint action up and down the country of Catholics, 
Anglicans and members of the Free Churches has thus 
led to reaction among Catholics themselves, reactions that 
tend as usual to excess in either direction away from the 
balanced mean. First there are those who would retire to 
prepared positions within the visible ramparts of the 
Church of Rome. No one who does not expressly adhere 
to all the tenets of Roman Catholicism and expressly sub- 
mit to papal allegiance is a member of the Church. Co- 
operation is therefore impossible and we should reaffirm 
the exclusiveness of Rome and content ourselves with a 
call from these ramparts to those outside to make haste and 
come in if they wish to escape the wrath of the Nazi devil. 
After all St. homas teaches, and it is an evident conclu- 
sion, that to deny one article of faith is to deny all. A 
heretic then is in the same state as a pagan, and there can- 
not be much difference between the Nazi athcist and the 
Anglican Christian. Better, then, to avoid confusion by 
keeping aloof since there is no basis for Christian co-opera- 
tion. 
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On the other hand, the general bonhommie of this co. 
operation has stirred up a vague and misty notion that we 
are all ultimately in the same boat. Everyone with good 
intentions, certainly every Christian, is within the fold be- 
cause an ill-defined and hazy notion oj the Mystic al Body 
is made to include almost anyone who ever had a natural 
inclination to do good. ‘The dogmatic basis of Christian 
life is overlooked and people begin to * muck-in together 
on the ground that they are all after the same thing int 
reality, all after Christian peace and Christian justice and 
Christian charity. It’s morals that matter. Co-operation 
in these ethical and social aspects of life is based on a com- 
mon brotherhood in Christ. Certain dogmatic diiicrences 
are not important, and those differences. are the only im. 
pediments to a general happy reunion. ‘The ramparts o/ 
the one, true, visible Christian Church melt away like 
snow under the blazing heat of the general good fellow: — 
and sentimental sympathy for everything labelled * Chris. 
tian.” The doctrine of the Mystical Body is easily mis- 
handled and abused by mushy thinkers. 

The whole question then demands carefui and precise 
theological expression io show how iar collaboration is 
possible and where reunion can be iooked for. And many 
scattered theological principles musi be synthesisca. For 
instance, there is the teaching on the spiritual develop- 
ment of the child who, be he never so tar from the in 
fluence of the Church, when hie comes io the Lull use of iis 
reason makes a choice of good or evil. If the choice is 
for the good, then ‘Deus non deiegai gratiam lacienti 
quod in se est,’ and the child, doing what in lim lies, _ 
in a state of grace. ‘That grace must “be the ; grace ot Ciri 
who is the source of all graces, that child must be in some 
way a Christian, a member of the Church. And yet the 
one true Church with the Vicar of Christ ai its visible nead 
is the one ark of salvation. ‘Lhe hicrarchy, the sacraments, 
the Mass demand a unique structure that is built upon 
the one rock for all to sce. 

Our readers will therefore welcome at this stage in the 
proceedings among Christians the penetrating theologica! 
study on the membership of the Church from the familiar 
and capable pen of Fr. Victor White. Fr. Henry St. jolin’s 
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article, too, is of outstanding practical importance. They 
should be studied carefully by all who are interested in the 
present state of Christendom besieged now for the first 
time for many centuries by a militantly pagan foe and 
weakened so pathetically by good intentioned fifth 
columnists within its confines. 

Evidently there is room and need for intensive co-opera- 
tion among Christians on the moral issues at present at 
stake upon which they all can agree. The Anglican 
bishops have issued, as a result of their recent conference, 
a message to the people which all should read and act 
upon.’ “We summon all our fellow-countrymen to re- 
affirm with us the faith that God is good, that God reigns, 
and that if he calls us to pursue the victory of good through 
suffering and sacrifice beyond what we have yet endured, 
he calls us to follow a road which the Son of God himself 
has trodden and offers himself to be our companion on 
the road. It is, then, our duty to defend to the utmost 
the moral law of God among men.’ ‘ The real unities of 
common faith and purpose in Christ which bind all Chris- 
tian people are being made manifest and effective. While 
division must still limit co-operation in certain important 
effects, there is a wide field in which the unity is real; and 
we desire that within that field co-operation between other 
communions and ourselves in the service of God and of 
our people may be full and unreserved.’ These expres- 
sions sound the note of honest and true Christianity and 
it would be pagan to criticise. But unless this co-opera- 
tion goes hand in hand with a sympathetic effort to over- 
come the dogmatic divisions, its doom is certain, as Fr. 
St. John insists. 

There is the story of the Anglican minister who was on 
the verge of joining the Church of Rome. The Sacra- 
ments and Priesthood. the papacy and the index of pro- 
hibited books, these things presented no difficulties. All 
seemed to be running smoothly. Then, accidentally, in 
a remark off the track of the discussion of these points, he 
said: ‘Of course you don’t believe in all that about the 
future life, do you?’ Action without an end is irrational 


To be obtained from S.P.C.K. at 6s. a hundred. 
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and therefore mad, so is a Christian society without its 
final purpose. What effect can co-operation have unless 
we strive to clear the air of such confusion? Christian 
moral action grows out of Christian dogmatic thought. 
And therefore we should act at once on Fr. St. John’s sug- 
gestion and begin an intensive campaign of friendly theo. 
logical discussions. 

And there is a crying need for thomists who can explain 
themseives in English to the English. Those who have 
spent long years in studying the doctrines of theology in 
Latin must learn to state them accurately in our native 
tongue. Such a mastery of expression will be acquired 
in part through the now traditional English translations of 
the Fathers. But that alone is not sufficient, since patristic 
thought lacks the later precision of dogma which as a live 
thing is always growing in men’s understanding. To re- 
turn to the Fathers and pretend that the Catholic faith 
had not developed would only lead to confusion and final 
disappointment in the discussions between Catholics and 
non-Catholics. Yet it is not sufficient simply to quote 
St. Thomas from the monumental English translation. 
The thomist is faced with the difficulty of having to make 
his thought intelligible and attractive to modern minds 
which are impatient of the closely reasoned argument of 
St. Thomas and are saturated in a materialist and subjec- 
tive philosophy which is the antithesis of the philosophia 
perennis. The modern thomist theologian cannot bridge 
the gap by making modern thought and its expression his 
own. If you talk to the Arab in the terminology of his 
own mystics, which closely resembles that of the Spanish 
ones, he is pieased to find so much in common and s0 re- 
mains a confirmed Mohammedan. Thus the first thing 
for Catholics to do towards reunion is to produce a theo- 
logical terminology which will explain itself and not con- 
firm others in error or misunderstanding. 
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MEMBERSHIP OF THE CHURCH 


Tue Sub-Warden of Bishop’s Hostel, Lincoln, has writ- 
ten recently of the ‘embarrassment’ which may be seen 
‘by asking any Roman Catholic such questions as: Is it 
Baptism or submission to the Pope that makes one a Catho- 
lic? Is a baptised Christian who is not in communion 
with the Pope a ‘bad Catholic or not a Catholic at all? Is 
the baptised baby of non-Roman Catholic parents a 
Catholic or not? * 

It is admittedly embarrassing to be confronted with 
‘either-or’ questions when there is no ‘ either-or’ about 
the answers. Respectfully, we surmise that Mr. Mascall 
might display a similar embarrassment were we to ask him 
whether, 1n his view, it was Baptism or communion with 
the Episcopate which made one a Catholic, whether a bap- 
tised Nonconformist was a bad Catholic or not a Catholic 
at all, whether the baptised baby of Presbyterian parents 
was a Churchman or not. Or, whether it was birth of 
British parents or subordination to the British State that 
‘made’ a Britisher. But Mr. Mascall knows his business, 
and having recovered from his initial embarrassment 
would probably tell us that our questions were begging 
the question; that we were using the word ‘ make’ in two 
different senses; that our ‘either-ors’ were not, in fact, 
mutually exclusive ‘but rather mutually complementary; 
that loyalty to the British Crown was not the contradic- 
tion, but rather a consequence of British parentage; that 
acknowledgment of the Episcopate was not the negation 
but rather the fulfilment of the status given by Baptism; 
that baptised Nonconformists, though doubtless initiated 
by Baptism into the One Church of Christ, had neverthe- 
less become deprived of the fulfilment of that membership 
by their adherence to a body which is separated from her 
visible communion. Briefly, for Mr. Mascall as for our- 
selves, such questions are not to be answered hastily with 
bald and unqualified Yeas and Nays. 


'E. L. Mascall, O.G.S., in Theology, March, 1941, p. 138. 
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All the same, I think it must be admitted that the Catho. 
lic doctrine and theology of membership of the Church 
is not at all so familiar among us as it ought to'be. We 
know, of course, that the One Church of Christ is visible. 
and that one of the factors which render it visible is the 
fact that it consists of visible members visibly united in 
fellowship with one another under their bishops, them- 
selves united under the centre of unity, the See of Peter, 
So far, so good. From this we are apt to go on to assume 
that the whole of mankind can be simply divided into 
Catholics and non-Catholics, with a very clear line of de. 
marcation between them.* Do we not know perfectly well 
that Mr. A. is a Catholic and that Mrs. B. is not? Do 
not the statisticians of our Directories and Year Books tell 
us down to the last unit just how many Catholics and non. 
Catholics there are in each locality ?—in the whole world? 
Why, we may ask, should we ‘be expected to delve into the 
intricacies of theology when it is all so clear and obvious? 

But even without, for the moment, delving into theo- 
logy, our own experience should tell us that those statistics 
should not be swallowed without many grains of salt. For 
besides Mr. A. and Mrs. B., there is Mr. X. All that is 
known of Mr. X. is that ‘his mother was a Catholic, that 
he was presumably baptised by a Catholic priest, that he 
never goes inside a church, that he married in a registry 
office, that he tells his friends he has ‘ no religion,’ but on 
joining the Army was heard to say that if he had to havea 
religion he ‘ supposed he was R.C.’ Mrs. Y., on the other 
hand, has never had any dealings with Catholicism at all, 
but she is the most saintly, Christlike person you have ever 
met. She seems to ‘live the Mass,’ though she has never 
attended Mass in her life. Will you assert categorically 
that she is in no sense a ‘member of the Church’? _ Per- 
haps; but then there is Miss Z., who has ‘ lapsed,’ gradually 


2° The visibility of the Church belongs to the body in gea- 
eral; not to each of its members taken singly ... Hence this 
visibility does not require that there should be no doubt whether 
any individual belongs to the Church or not, but it suffices that 
there should be certainty regarding many [of its members].’— 
L. Billot, S.J., De Ecclesia Christi, Vol. 1, p. 279. 
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and imperceptibly. At her convent school she was the 
pride of the Children of Mary; now she calls herself an 
agnostic. Who will say at what split second she ceased 
to be a Catholic and became a non-Catholic? Who will 
say she is in zo sense a Catholic even now? Then, there 
is the Comte de Quclquechose, who is certainly not prati- 
quant, but is trés catholique at the clections. And Mexi- 
can peons adorned with scapulars and holy medals who 
burn down churches and shoot up priests. Visibility of 
membership, in other words, can be very variable indeed. 
The last available Wer ist’s (the German Who’s Who) still 
listed as katholisch a certain Hitler, Adolf—and Goebbels, 
Dr. Paul Joseph. 

Evidently, then, there is something wrong with the 
facile assumption that the distinction of Catholics from 
non-Catholics, of members of the Church from non-mem- 
bers of the Church, is always a manifest one. Certainly 
there are those who clearly are such, and those who pretty 
clearly are not. But we do not need any theology to tell 
us that we should be rid of the idea that the Church is a 
highly exclusive club in the sense that one is either wholly 
inside it or wholly outside it. Certainly the Church is vis- 
ible, and visible by reason of the visibility of her members 
and her organisation. But the edges are very blurred. 

If then we are to find a satisfactory answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘ Who are members of the Church? ’, we cannot rely 
wholly on appearances. Not only are appearances some- 
times very uncertain, they may sometimes be wholly de- 
ceptive. It is not impossible for a man to practise and 
profess the Catholic religion externally and yet to be a 
complete atheist in his heart. The question, in fact, is a 
doctrinal one, and if we are to find the answer we must 
look into the doctrine of the matter and see what theology 
has to say about it. 

‘Per Baptismum,’ declare Pope Eugenius IV and the 
Council of Florence, ‘ membra Christi ac de corpore effici- 
mur Ecclesiae”? It is by Baptism that we are made mem- 


* Decretum pro Armenis. (Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiridion 
Symbolorum, § 696, cf. § 895), and the Codex of Canon Law, 
Canon 87. 
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bers of Christ and of the Body of the Church. That is the 
constant and unwavering teaching of the New Testament 
and of the Fathers and Liturgies of the Church which no 
Catholic can question.‘ It is also the basic principle on 
which any solution of the question must rest. 

But the theologians investigate the matter further. They 
ask: ‘ How is it that Baptism makes the recipient a mem. 
ber of the Church?’ And their answer is unanimous.’ It 
is in virtue of the character which Baptism imparts; it is 
in virtue of the res et sacramentum rather than of the res 
tantum. The latter is sanctifying grace, and by it the re. 
cipient is made to belong to the Holy Ghost, who is, in- 
deed, the ‘ Soul’ of the Church.* But it is by the charac. 


“For brief summary of the evidence, see 'Billot, op. cit., pp. 
280 sqq. 

5 Suarez, however, sounds a discordant note in the general 
harmony ; he maintained (in his De Fide, Disp. IX, i. 13 sqq.) 
that interior faith was a sufficient constitutive of membership 
of the Church, even without Baptism. The theory rests on a 
somewhat unreal distinction between the essence of the Church 
common to both Testaments and its secondary determinations 
under each Dispensation. His view has been repudiated, or 
benignly reinterpreted, by subsequent divines. 

* The term, ‘the Soul of the Church,’ is much misapplied 
nowadays and its misuse causes much confusion. On the 
analogy of the human soul as the vicalising principle of the 
human body, the Fathers and Schoolmen frequently referred to 
the vitalising principle of the mystical Body as the ‘ Soul of the 
Church ’—whether it be understood of the uncreated, transcen- 
dent Principle of supernatural life, vis. the Holy Ghost, or of 
sanctifying grace as the created informing principle. Hence 
those who are in a state of grace are rightly said to ‘ belong 
to’ (pertinere ad) the Soul of the Church. Those who are vis- 
ibly attached to the Church but lack sanctifying grace may be 
said to belong cto the Body of the Church, but not to the Soul— 
they are ‘dead members,’ externally attached but lacking the 
specific supernatural life of the organism. By an extension of 
the same idea, those who are not visibly and externally attached 
to the Body of the Church, but are nevercheless justified by 
the Holy Spirit through sanctifying grace, may be said to be- 
long to the Soul but not to the Body (though, by the very fact 
of belonging to the Soul chey indirectly belong to the Body, as 
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ter of Baptism that the recipient is made to belong to the 
Church itself—the social Body. The reason for this is 
very clear if we study (for instance) St. Thomas’s treatment 
of Baptismal character. Sacramental character is essenti- 
ally a spiritual power (potestas spiritualis instrumentalis), 
enabling the recipient to impart and to receive those things 
which belong to the liturgical and sacramental life of the 
Church. It is thus an appointment (deputatio) to impart 
and to receive those things which belong to the social life 
and worship of the Church on earth (in ordine ad cultum 
praesentis ecclesiae). As the character of Holy Orders is 
an empowerment and appointment to impart the means 
of grace; as the character of Confirmation is an empower- 
ment and appointment to receive and impart those things 
which belong to adult status in the Church; so the charac- 
ter of Baptism initiates the recipient by empowering him 
and appointing him to receive those things which belong 
to the Church’s visible social life.’ 

From all this the theologians unanimously draw a very 
important conclusion. ‘ Whenever anybody is validly bap- 


Billot and Van Hove rightly insist). Thus is aptly described 
the position of ‘ justified pagans’ and all those who have re- 
ceived sanctifying grace but have not received sacramental Bap- 
tism. The custom of saying that baptised ‘ dissidents ’ in good 
faith belong to the Soul of the Church, if by this is meant that 
they in no way belong or have belonged to the Body, is, accord- 
ing to Billot and Van Hove, incorrect. The Council of Florence, 
as we have seen, teaches that by Baptism we are made members 
of the Body of the Church. The baptismal character is visible 
sacramentum (causaliter) as well as invisible res; Baptism im- 
parts visible initiation inco the visible life of the visible Church. 
Still wider of the mark is the use of the term ‘ Soul of the 
Church’ as implying an invisible Church distinct from, but 
overlapping, the visible Body—a human soul is not an invisible 
man! There is but one Church, and that Church is the visible 
Catholic Church; it is a Body animated by a Soul, but it is 
not a Soul, neither is its Soul a Church. (On the sanctifica- 
tion and salvation of the unbaptised, and the sense in which 
they may be ‘ in the Church,’ see the standard work of Capéran, 
Le Salut des Infidéles, and the excellent article of P. Harenc, 
£.J., Infidéles, in the Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique.) 


7See Summa Theologica, III, Ixiii, passim, 
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tised he becomes a member of the true Church of Christ, 
that is, of the Catholic Church. ‘Therefore, those also who 
are validly baptised by heretics are members of the Catho. 
lic Church, and remain such until, having attained the use 
of their rational faculties, they freely subscribe to heresy,’ 
* That which is first and foremost required in order that 
anybody should be a member of the Church is Baptismal 
character. . .. Moreover, so great is the virtue of this 
character, that unless its efficacy be impeded by a personal 
act of the baptised, it always unites the recipient to the 
unity of the Body of the Catholic Church. Hence all those 
who have not yet attained the use of reason, in whatever 
manner and from whomsoever they have really received 
the Sacrament of Baptism, are by that very fact numbered 
among the true members of that Body.” 

All baptised infants, therefore, are in the fullest sense 
possible to them members of the Catholic Church, no mat. 
ter what the ‘ denomination’ of their parents or of those 
who baptised them. It follows from this that all adults 
who have been baptised in infancy at very least have been 
members of the Catholic Church. Nor is that all. For 
the Baptismal character is indelible. There is a radical 
attachment to the Catholic Church, inherent in the soul, 
which even the most formal repudiation can never com- 
pletely dissolve. Hence: ‘All theologians will readily 
agree to the following proposition, stated in general terms: 
“For membership of the Church Baptism (firstly) is re- 
quired, and (secondly) suffices, together with the bond of 
unity of faith and of Catholic communion, in such wise 
that whosoever has been initiated by Baptism, at least by 
right and by exigence of the character (ture saltem et 
exigentia characteris), always belongs to the Catholic 
Church.” ’?° 

All this is a necessary consequence of Catholic dogma. 
It follows necessarily from the defined dogmas that there 


*D. M. Priimmer, O.P., Manuale Theologiae Moralis, Vol. 
III, § 113. He «dds: * Hence those who abjure heresy are 
rightly said to return to the fold of the Church.’ 

® Billot, op. cit., p. 280. 

1 Billot, op. cit., p. 277. 
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is but One Church, that that Church is a visible social 
body, that valid Baptism, no matter by whom adminis- 
tered, makes the recipient a member of that Body, that the 
Baptismal Character is indelible. But in the application 
of these principles in the case of adults there is very con- 
siderable divergence among theologians. 

Certainly the character is indelible; but equally cer- 
ainly the baptised adult may never make use of the power 
and the deputalio which it conveys. He may entirely re- 
pudiate it. He may renounce the Church explicitly, or 
merely implicitly. He may be renounced by the pastors 
of the Church by excommunication. He may become in- 
volved in the profession of heretical doctrine, and that 
either consciously or unconsciously, culpably or inculp- 
ably. Or he may hold heretical doctrine without outward- 
ly professing it. He may deliberately become involved in 
schism, or he may merely be brought up to worship in a 
schismatic communion without becoming aware that it is 
such. Suchlike possibilities can be multiplied indefinitely. 

And with them arise many problems which the theolo- 
gians discuss. It is agreed that, notwithstanding the fact 
that the Baptismiai character makes the recipient a mem- 
ber of the Church ture et debito, nevertheless the charac- 
ter itself demands of an adult its full fruition in profes- 
sion of the Catholic faith and the retention of the bond of 
communion with the visible Body of the faithful under 
the lawful shepherds of the Church." Just what personal 


"This profession of the Catholic faith and retention of the 
visible bond of communion should not be understood as a fur- 
ther condition imposed ab extrinseco for an adult’s membership 
of the Church. * Whosvever receives the baptismal character 
becomes attached to the Body of the Catholic Church in so far 
as this arises from the power of the character. And since no 
personal disposition or instability can prevent a baptised person 
from belonging jure et debito to the Catholic Church, therefore 
the Church possesses and vindicates her authority over all the 
baptised without exception. But because ceriain personal situa- 
tions are incompatible with de facto integration in the social 
unity, many of the baptised are de facto outside the Church. 
But this will never come about except by reason of some im- 
pediment which is contrary to the natural outcome of the char- 
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act breaks nem bond? How much, or how little, muy 
h n in order that a baptised person forfeits the righ 
oo called a member of the Church? . 
In their answers to these questions we shall find, at leas 
apparently, a wide divergence of view among the theo. 
logians. ‘They are all agreed that complete membership 
of the Church must be both internal and external. They 
are generally agreed that nobody can be properly a men. 
ber of the Church against his own express will. Hence 
they are generally agreed that formal heretics and schis 
matics—i.e. those who persist in heresy or schism knowi 
it to be such—cannot be called members of the Church, 
But in the case of material heretics or schismatics,”? the 


acter (naturale conseciarium characteris). Hence it is true to 
say that baptism suffices as a direct cause which constitutes 
a true member of the Church; for whatever else is required is 
required only for the ridding of such impediments (ad remo-| 
vendum prohibens).’—Billot, op. cit. Note also the very care. 
ful language of Canon 87 : ‘ By Baptism a man is constituted a! 
persona in the Church of Christ with ail the rights and offices of 
Christians, unless, with regard to rights, there should inter- 
vene some impediment (cbex) preventing the bond of ecclesias- 
tical communion, or a censure issued by the Church.’ Baptism, 
and baptism only, ‘ makes ’ a member of the Church as an effi- 
cient cause; the ‘ bond of ecclesiastical communion ’ is that 
which is made by Baptism. Hence St. Thomas says ‘ Com-| 
munis effectus baptismi est constructio ecclesiasticae unitatis.’ 
(Summa Theologica, Ill, xxxix, 6 ad 4). But this effect may 
be impeded either by the action of the individual seceding from 
the Church, or by the authorities of the Church depriving him 
of the rights of membership. The criticisms directed by Dar- 
well Stone and F. W. Puller (Pusey House Occasional Papers, 
No. g) against the Lambeth Appeal of 1920 would have 
more effective for a fuller appreciation of this doctrine. It is 
also of first importance in defining the task of the ‘ reunionist,’ 
which is essentially that of working to remove the impediment: 
(removens prohibens) to the full fruition and exercise of the 
baptismal character which, ex hypothesi, his separated breth- 
ren already possess. 

12 'We follow accepted modern usage in employing these “a 


to describe those of the baptised who are separated from t 
visible communion of the Church, or who subscribe to erro 
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internal adhesion to the Church is never fully broken; 
hence some theologians affirm, more deny, that they should 
be called members of the Church. Concerning the ex- 
communicated, and the consequences of various kinds and 
degrees of excommunication, theologians differ again; 
though of course they all agree that any excommunication 
involves the loss of some at least of the rights of full mem- 
bership. They discuss also, and again reach divergent 
conclusions with regard to, * occult heretics ’ and the ‘ puta- 
tively baptised’; ‘but into these dark regions there is no 
occasion for us to follow them here.** 

‘This disagreement among Catholic theologians,’ ob- 
served Cardinal Franzelin, ‘ is rather in their way of speak- 
ing than in the matter itself."* And that is true. It is 
largely a matter of deciding where to draw the line, and 
that, from the very nature of the case, is to some extent 
arbitrary. The term ‘member’ of any community is a 
metaphorical one taken from the limbs and organs of the 
physical body, and its application to a social organism is 
necessarily more or less elastic. That does not mean that 
the truth expressed by the metaphor is unreal or unim- 
portant. But it does mean that your standard of compari- 
son will be somewhat fluid. The theologian who is ready 
to call a material heretic a member of the Church does 
not thereby pretend that a material heretic has all that is 
necessary to full membership of the Church with all its 
rights and privileges. Similarly, the theologian who de- 
nies the title to a material heretic does not thereby assert 
that he is not a member of the Church in the same sense 
that a formal heretic is not a member of the Church, for 


neous doctrine in matters of faith, without thac full knowledge 
and intention which are of the essence of schism and heresy 
properly so called (cf. Summa Theologica, II-II, xi, 1; xxxix, 
1). But it would be more accurate, besides less offensive, to 
say of such with St. Thomas that they ‘ are not heretics but 
only mistaken ’ (‘ Si enim non pertinaciter, iam non est hereti- 
cus sed solum errans,’ II-II, v, 3). 

13 For critical summary of the opinions of theologians, see 
Billot, op. et cap. cit. passim. 
14 Franzelin, De Ecclesia, Thesis II. 
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he knows that there has been no complete internal repu- 
diation. And none of them would maintain that any bap. 
tised Christian is or is not a member of the Church in the 
same sense as they would maintain it of an unbaptised 
pagan. 

The fact of the matter is that “membership of the 
Church’ is a very rich and complex concept, capable of 
realisation or non-realisation in manifold different ways. 
A man may satisfy one clement contained in the concept 
without satisfying others. Hence the writers of theolo. 
gical manuals De Ecclesia are accustomed to distinguish 
diverse degrees and manners of ‘ being a member of the 
Church.’ Fr. Paris, O.P., for instance, distinguishes be. 
tween those who are such * perfectly and completely ’ (ie. 
those who hold perfect internal unity with the Church as 
well as external), ‘completely but imperfectly ’ (2.e. those 
in external communion, but with imperfect internal adhe. 
sion), ‘ perfectly but incompletely” (¢.e. material heretics 
in a state of grace), ‘incompletely and imperfectly’ (ie. 
material heretics without grace), * perfectly only ’ (2.e. un- 
baptised catechumens, and those innocently excommuni- 
cated, with faith and grace).’’ Such clear-cut divisions are 
necessarily somewhat arbitrary and unsatisfactory, but they 
serve to emphasise the point that ‘inembership of the 
Church ’ is not a univocal concept to be applied or denied 
in ail cases without qualification. 

St. Robert Bellarmine’® and Cardinal Mazzella’’ distin. 
guished between ‘being a member of the Church’ and 
‘belonging to the Church.’ And certainly it avoids many 
musunderstandings if we restrict the term ‘ member of the 
Church’ to its strictly legal meaning of the ‘subject of 
rights and obligations,’ which is what is usually under- 
stood by ‘member’ of any society. Such restriction of the 
term is certainly more in accordance with ancient usage,” 

' Paris, O.P., De Ecclesia, Q. Lil, ari. 2. 

'® St. Robert Bellarmine, S.J., De Ecclesia miliiante, 1, 
iv, 3- 

'? Mazzella, De Religione et Ecclesia, Disp. III, art. x. 

1S For the evidence see Stone and Fuller, op. cit., Appendix 
The compilers’ own discussion of these valuable texts is 
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it would seem to be at least the more common practice 
among more recent theologians, and the application of 
the term to those who are not in fact within the visible 
communion of the Church, nor partakers of the rights of 
membership, is certainly apt to be extremely misleading. 
But it is of paramount importance to remember that, in 
denying the title of ‘member’ to those who are deprived 
of the rights of visible membership, we are not thereby 
necessarily affirming that they do not belong to the Church 
in any sense at all. 
* * * * * * 


St. Thomas Aquinas has not, unfortunately, left us a 
treatise on membership of the Church. But in a fine ar- 
ticle of the Summa he has suggested an approach to the 
subject which, while it in no way contradicts, is more pro- 
found than the treatment of more recent writers, for its 
starting-point is in the very heart of Christology and in the 
purpose of the Incarnation and the universality of our 
Lord’s atoning Work. Having shown, in explaining the 
teaching of St. Paul, that Christ is the Head of the Church, 
St. Thomas asks if this means that He is the Head of the 
whole human race, in such wise that ali men are members 
of His mystical Body. He recalls those passages of Scrip- 
ture which teach the universality of the Atonement, and 
then explains: 

There is this difference between the physical body of a man 
and the mystical Body of the Church, that whereas the mem- 
bers of a physical body all exist simultaneously (sunt omnia 
simul), the members of the mystical Body do not all exist simul- 


somewhat spoiled by the ambiguity of the recurrent phrases 
‘baptised outside the Church ’ or ‘ baptised in schism.’ Schism 
is severance from the Church after Baptism, and always pre- 
supposes union with the Church. Nobody can be a schismatic 
before Baptism, and ‘Baptism initiates into membership of the 
One Church and no other. The minister of Baptism may be 
‘outside the Church’ or ‘in schism’; the recipient of Baptism 
never, until afler he has been baptised. The face that these 
ambiguous phrases are occasionally to be found in patristic 
writings is due to the fact that the doctrine of the baptismal 
character was as yet not fully developed. Usually, however, 
they may be understood of the minister and not of the recipient. 
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taneously: neither with respect to their natural existence, for 
the Body of the Church consists of men who have existed from 
the beginning of the world and of those who will exist until the 
end of the world; nor with respect to their supernatural exist- 
ence, for even among those men who exist (naturaliy) at the 
same time, some do not yet possess grace though later they 
will possess it, while others already possess it. Therefore, 
among members of the mystical Body are to be counted not 
unly those who are aciually such, but also those who are poten- 
tially such. 

Now, of these, some are potentially such in a potency which 
will never in fact be actualised, while che potency of others will 
at some time be actualised; and this in three degrees: one 
degree is by faith, another by charity in this life, and the 
third by the fulfilment of glory in the next life. 

Thus, looking at the matcer generally and with regard to the 
whole duration of the world, (Christ is the Head of all men; but 
according to different degrees : 

Firstly and principally, He is the Head of all those who are 
actually one with Him in glory. 

Secondly, of those who are actually one with Him by charity 
[i.e. possessing sanctifying grace in this life]. 

Thirdly, of those who are actually one with Him by faith 
[alone]. 

Fourthly, of those who are one with Him only potentially, but 
whose potentiality is divinely destined to be actualised in the 
future. 

Fifthly, of those who are one with Him potentially, and 
whose potentiality will never be actualised; such are men living 
in this world who are not fore-ordained [to grace and glory}. 
But such of these as have departed from this world cease en- 
tirely to be members of Christ, for no longer are they even in 
potency to be united to Chrisc.’® 

Hence even] unbelievers, although they are not actually of 
the Church, are nevertheless potentially ot the Church. This 
potentiality is based in cwo things : firstly and principally in the 
power of Christ which is sufficient for the salvation of the whole 
human race; and secondly in the freedom of the will [i.e. to 
accept this salvation and the means thereunto].?° 

6 * * * * * 


Jesus Christ is the Second Adam, the New Man, the Son 


1° Summa Theologica, III, viii, 3. 
2° Ibid. ad 1 um. 
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of God. The Church is His New Creation, the fellowship 
of His Brethren, of His members. It is the vehicle of the 
Kingdom of God, of Divine Sonship; for, by making His 
members one with Himself, the only begotten Son, He 
brings God to them as their Father. The Church is the 
fellowship of the brotherhood of man, not in any meta- 
phorical or idealistic sense, but in very deed, because, be- 
ing members of the Son, God is truly our Father. 

That Church is a Catholic Church. For Christ invites 
all men to become members of Himself; to each and to 
all He offers grace sufficient to participate in His great 
salvation,*' and in so doing to become a universal brother- 
hood, subject to the Fatherhood of God, which transcends 
and destroys the things which divide men one from 
another. 

Christ does not merely ‘found a Church’ which He in- 
vites men to ‘join.’ He calls on all men to become a 
Church;** that is to say, to put aside their divisions ana 
be united in a brotherhood of love under the Fatherhood 
of God, in the confession of one faith, in the acknowledg- 
ment of one Lord, reborn by one Baptism to be the child- 
ren of one God who is Father of all.*° 

Yet precisely because He invites mankina to become a 
Church, he also founds or institutes that Church as a vis- 
ible, grace-bearing and grace-imparting society. The Good 
Shepherd commits His sheep to Peter; He, the supreme 
Prophet, charges His Apostles and their successors to teach 
with His authority and in His Name; He, the supreme 
Priest, empowers them to re-enact His sacrifice and to im- 
part the visible and social means of grace which He has 


21 Cf. Denzinger-Bannwart, Index Systematicus, Xg and Xh, 
and Harent, art. cit. 

221 owe this expressive phrase to Mr. Middleton Murry (The 
Price of Leadership), who, however, fails to see that the idea 
of ‘ becoming Church ‘ involves, and does not exclude, the ideas 
of ‘instituting * and ‘ joining’ the Church. 

23 Cf, Ephesians iv, 5. Note how naturally, in the follow- 
ing verses, St. Paul goes on to describe the visible organic 
unity of the Church as the outcome of this initial unity in faith, 
baptism and brotherhood. 
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instituted; He, the supreme King, authorises them to 
govern and co-ordinate His members as a visible, harmo. 
nious organism. 

We must neither exaggerate nor minimise the import. 
ance of external adherence to that visible society and of 
visible participation in its social and liturgical activities, 
We exaggerate it if we conceive of it as‘an end in itself; 
as anything more than the means and the consequence of 
union with Christ and ever-deepening identification with 
Him;** if we think of it as having importance and value 
apart from the purposes for which He requires it. 

We minimise it if we think of it as anything less than 
the divinely-ordained means and consequence of that 
union. A union with Christ that does not issue in fel- 
lowship with His fellows, which does not benefit from, nor 
is fostered by, the means which He has ordained, is at best 
a tenuous and incomplete union. As there can be no com- 
plete and fulfilled external union with the visible Church 
which is not fulfilled in progressive internal union with 
its Head, so there can be no complete internal union with 
the Head which does not issue in external adhesion to, 
and participation in, the life of the Body. 

All men are at least potentially members of Christ, 
therefore of His Body, the Church. And that potentiality 
is not merely a remote, purely abstract, possibility. The 
activating principle, the Power of Christ and His Spirit, 
is everywhere present. So too is the freedom to accept or 
reject. The universal brotherhood is open to all; but it 
compels none. 

Christ summons all. (lhe word Ecclesia means that 
which is called or summoned.) He offers His grace to all. 
Some reject it wholly; others respond only partially. ‘Their 
potentialities to become in the fullest sense members of 
Christ are but partially actualised. The fault may be 
theirs. It may be ours. 

But of these, some have already been initiated into the 
visible fellowship, and thereby entitled to take their part 
in its life. Come what may, they are for ever sealed with 
the mark of their initial membership of the Church. They 


Cf. Summa Theologica, I-ll, ci. 2; evi, 1; eviii, 1, ete. 
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are not only potential to Christ’s extrinsic activating 
Power; they possess intrinsically the instrumental power 
to be activated by Him in the reception and performance 
of their respective functions as members of His visible 
Body. That power is, in greater or less degree, frustrated, 
the title to its use is destroyed, if they become separated 
from the visible communion of the Body.*° 

Their loss is a grievous one, and not only to themselves. 
It is a loss to the visible fellowship itself inasmuch as it 
deprives it of the collaboration and association of its own 
members. Amputation is sometimes inevitable and neces- 
sary to prevent greater evils to the whole organism. But 
amputation is always evil, not only to the amputated mem- 
ber, depriving it of the life of the whole body, but also to 
the body itself, depriving it of completeness, and some- 
times of some of its functions. So, as Fr. Congar has well 
argued, the divisions of Christians are a grievous loss to 
the Church herself, frustrating the fulfilment of her factual 
universality, and so frustrating the fulfilment of her divine 
mission to unite mankind in visible fellowship with 
Christ.2* Schism is the direct contradiction and violation 
of the Church’s mission to embrace and unite the world. 

Therein lies the tragedy of Christian disunion, which 
has already brought disaster upon disaster to the human 
race. We must first understand the nature of a disease 
before we can cure it. We must understand the nature 
and evil of disunion before we can profitably approach the 
problems of reunion—or before we are equipped to criti- 
cise those who are engaged in this most urgent of tasks. 

We need to understand how exact in its theological sig- 
nificance, and how terrible in its theological implications, 
is that term ‘ separated brethren.’ 

We need to understand what St. Thomas meant when 
he said that of all the sins against charity to our neighbour, 
that of wilful schism is the gravest.” For it is a breach 


25 The present writer will treat more expressly of the disabili- 
ties consequent upon separation from the visible communion of 
the Church in a subsequent article in BLACKFRIARS. 

26 M.-J. Congar, O.P., Chrétiens desunis, Chap. VII. 

27 Summa Theologica, I-11, xxxix, 2 ad 3. 
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of the Agape, the bond of love and fellowship which should 
unite and save the human race. 

We need to understand what Cardinal Pole meant when, 
as Papal Legate, he told the Council of Trent that Catho. 
lics could be, and were, responsible for and guilty of the 
schism and heresy of others.** 

It is only ‘ natural’ that blood should be thicker than 
Baptismal water. But we need to understand what St. 
John meant when he said that the children of God ‘ non 
ex sanguinibus, sed ex Deo nati sunt.’** 


Victor O.P. 


*8 Translated by Fr. Vincent McNabb, O.P., in The Dublin 
Review, January, 1936, and re-issued (price 6d.) with Dedica- 
tion to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


2° John i, 13. 
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Tue war has already brought about many changes and 
not least among them is the change of attitude, every day 
more apparent, of Christians of different allegiances to 
one another. Collaboration in the maintenance of Chris- 
tian standards of life between those who lay claim to the 
name of Christian is beginning to be a matter of practical 
policy; a collaboration which, while recognising the exist- 
ence and fundamental nature of the divisions of Christen- 
dom, is based on. 2 common belief in and loyalty to Christ 
and is carried out in a spirit of friendship and mutual 
understanding. ‘This new spirit has been blessed by the 
Pope and it is to be seen at work in the Sword of the 
Spirit movement inaugurated by the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Westminster. The Sword of the Spirit encourages us 
to regard ourselves as standing shoulder to shoulder with 
our separated brethren in defence of the Christian doc- 
trines and principles which we hold in common, and its 
policy involves an almost revolutionary change; the laying 
aside of the state of war psychology, the attitude of mutual 
hostility and suspicion which has been ours since the disas- 
ter of the Reformation. Doctrinal differences remain as 
they were, but a shift in emphasis has taken place; our 
agreements in face of a common enemy have begun to be 
seen as of far greater importance than formerly and are 
drawing us together in friendship and understanding in 
spite of our differences. It is to be expected also that this 
collaboration and the new spirit of friendship and mutual 
understnding which arises from it should at the same time 
generate a keener realisation of the disastrous effect upon 
the outsider of our unhappy divisions and in ——— 
a keener desire to heal them by ardently working for the 
Reunion of Christendom.’ 


! The use of the word Reunion in this context implies no 
advocacy of corporate reunion in any form. It merely recog- 
nises the fact thac Christendom is divided and ought to be re- 
united; it contains no suggestion as to the way in which re- 
union will come about. 
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It is not therefore surprising that in many quarters co. 
operation between Christians in making Christian prin. 
ciples the basis of our future reconstruction is assumed to 
be the starting point from which the ultimate reunion of 
Christendom will begin. ‘There is, however, a very real 
danger latent in this assumption—the danger of confusing 
two quite distinct kinds of work; Christian collaboration, 
the work of making a minimum Christianity, which all 
Christians can accept, the basis of future reconstruction, 
and Reunion, the work of preparing the ground for the 
acceptance by all Christians of a maximum Christianity 
(the Christianity of the Catholic Church) by which alone 
the wounds of Christendom can be healed. These two 
kinds of work are absolutely distinct; the former takes for 
granted the existence of differences and works only upon 
what is held in common; the latter works upon the differ- 
ences themselves and tries to reconcile or remove them. 
The danger is that if the two kinds of work are confused 
and the former comes to be regarded as in itself work for 
Reunion the tendency will be to concentrate so much on 
what is held in common by Christians of different alle- 
giances that that alone will come to be regarded as fun- 
damental, while other doctrines, not held in common, will 
tend to be looked upon as less fundamental or compara- 
tively unimportant. Against this danger the Apostolic 
Delegate has already spoken a warning,’ and even Catho. 
lics, when engaged in the necessary but difficult and deli- 
cate work of co-operation with non-Catholics, should be on 
their guard against it. The danger is all the greater since 
in the work of making Christian principles the basis of 
reconstruction a spirit of great friendliness between Chris- 
tians of different allegiances will be generated without any 
Close study of or attention to fundamental doctrines such 
as the nature and authority of the Church, disagreement 
on which has been the cause of the divisions of Christen- 
dom. Moreover, many of those engaged in this work are 
not trained theologians. In discussions where the atmo- 


? In a sermon preached at the Centenary of St. Chad’s Cathe- 
dral, Birmingham, June 22nd, 1941, and reported in The Tab- 
let, July 5th, 
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sphere is conciliatory and a spirit of mutual understand- 
ing and accommodation exists, unless the work of Chris- 
tian collaboration is clearly kept in view and seen as some- 
thing entirely distinct from Reunion, it is quite possible 
that false steps will be taken the retracing of which will 
be a setback from which recovery will be a long and dif- 
ficult task. 

Before the work of Christian Collaboration is under- 
taken, all parties concerned in it ought to reach an agree- 
ment as to what Christian principles they are prepared to 
accept as a basis of common action. At the same time, a 
clear understanding should also be reached of what is im- 
plied, in the sphere of common action, by their differ- 
ences. Catholics, Anglicans and Free Churchmen should 
frankly realise each other’s positions and claims, treat them 
as sincerely held, and be prepared to give full recognition 
to their existence, however little they may be prepared to 
assent to them. ‘This recognition will be by no means 
easy,® but unless it is secured the effort to maintain a com- 
mon Christian front in face of the gathering forces of 
materialism will inevitably break down. If, however, it is 
secured, an atmosphere will be created amongst Christians 
of friendship and mutual understanding, gained through 
the prosecution of a common aim which will be entirely 
favourable to the work of Christian Reunion. The crea- 
tion of this atmosphere is in fact the only connection be- 
tween the two kinds of work which should proceed, not 
in confused intermingling, but on distinct ft some paral- 
lel lines. To the present writer’s mind it is a disadvan- 
tage that the work of Collaboration between Christians 
has begun in advance of what ought to be the concurrent 
work of Christian Reunion. 

For al! fruitful work for the Reunion of Christendom 
must be theological in approach, it must be primarily the 


’ Anglicans and Free Churchmen naturally resent what they 
regard as the totalitarian claims of the Catholic Church, par- 
ticularly in such practical matters as marriage legislation. 
Catholics are apt to look upon the religious practices of their 
separated brethren as little better than humbug and to treat 
them in consequence with ill-concealed contempt. 
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work of theologians, and it must go to the theological and 
psychological roots of the differences that divide us. If 
a widespread movement in preparation for the Reunion 
of Christendom comparable to that which now exists for 
collaboration between Christians in the work of social re. 
construction were set on foot, the latter would provide of 
its nature a valuable atmosphere in which the former could 
work, while the former would, of its nature, provide a 
check upon the possible danger of fundamental doctrines 
being glossed over or coming to be thought of as secondary 
or unimportant. 

How, then, could a movement of this kind in prepara- 
tion for the Reunion of Christendom be organised? What 
would be the principles upon which it would work? What 
would be its method and what its object? To answer these 
questions is the purpose of what follows. The organisa. 
tion envisaged consists of small groups of theologians— 
Catholic, Anglican and Free Church—few in number to 
begin with, but gradually increasing on the cell system. 
These would meet for regular and systematic discussion 
on an organised plan. Each group would be roughly re. 
presentative of various schools of thought, and the num- 
bers in each group would be limited, since it is essential 
that the groups should be kept small in order that a 
friendly atmosphere and complete frankness and freedom 
should be maintained. The foundation principle of these 
discussions would be not controversy but the desire for 
mutual explanation. Each representative would enter and 
take part in the discussions without prejudice. It would 
be recognised that each would maintain his own position, 
two conditions being incumbent upon every member of 
the group; firstly, a generous realisation of the entire sin- 
cerity of each of his fellow members, and secondly, an in- 
tense desire to enter into and understand their point of 
view and their beliefs. 

The method of procedure would be to begin with the 
most fundamental questions: the nature of God and of his 
revelation to men; the nature of Christian dogma; the 
nature of authority; of the Church; of Grace—and so on. 
The duty of each member of the group would be to bear 
witness to the historic tradition of the Confession of which 
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he isa member. The work of the group would then be 
to mark out the extent of agreement and to note where 
divergence begins and then to trace the historical sources 
of that divergence. It would be a laborious work, demand- 
ing patience, research, continuous and costing effort and 
great mutual charity. Catholics would have to face the 
fact that their Anglican brethren, for the most part, entire- 
ly reject the uniqueness of the Roman Church which they 
believe to be of divine constitution; Anglicans that their 
Catholic brethren deny the status which they claim and the 
validity of their orders and sacraments, and Free Church- 
men, between two fires, would have to face the criticism 
and non-recognition of both. At some points Catholics 
and Anglicans would stand together, at others Anglicans 
and Free Churchmen, and at others all three would be 
iN opposition. 

It will no doubt be asked: to what purpose all this dis- 
cussion? Have not these questions been thrashed out over 
and over again till the whole ‘business is stale controversy? 
To this it may be answered that the whole situation has 
changed of recent years and is still rapidly changing. The 
recognition of truth depends very much upon the atmo- 
sphere which surrounds it. No matter how clearly the 
truth is presented, if it comes to us surrounded by hostility 
and suspicion it is seldom seen as truth, but if it comes 
in friendship and goodwill its chance of recognition is 
creatly increased. Under pressure from the common 
enemy, materialism, the old) hostility and suspicion is pass- 
ing away and among Christians of every kind a tremen- 
dous desire for unity is growing. ‘This desire for unity has 
received a great impetus from the Christian collaboration 
for social reconstruction which has already begun. More- 
over, a new technique of approach is gaining favour; con- 
troversy of the win-a-victory type is out of fashion, and men 
of good will are anxious to understand and enter into the 
positions of those who differ from them. 

The time seems ripe for a great move forward and for 
the extension of the principle of co-operation in social re- 
construction on Christian principles to co-operation in pre- 
paring the ground for Almighty God to bring about unity 
among Christians. We Catholics know that unity can only 
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come in and through the Catholic Church. We do not 
know how or when it will come: whether ‘by individual 
submission, by mass conversion, or by some form of cor. 
porate reunion, and we can legitimately differ among our. 
selves in this matter.‘ 

Many of our Anglican friends look forward with hope to 
the day when the Church of England will be corporately 
united to the Holy See because they firmly believe it to be 
a part of the Church of Christ. To the present writer the 
question has always seemed one with which we in this 
generation and perhaps our successors for several genera. 
tions to come need be little concerned. It may be God's 
will that the whole Church of England should one day be. 
come so permeated with the Truth that as an organised 


* Within certain broad limits. An article by Dr. T. Holland 
which attempts to define some of these limits appeared in the 
January Clergy Review. With many of the conclusions in this 
article che present writer is in agreement. Since, however, 
he appears to be attacked in it he may perhaps be allowed to 
make the following observations : 

(1). It is unfair to range him with the Abbé Portal as an 
advocate of Corporate Reunion. His views have always been 
those given in the article above, though of late years perhaps 
he has become increasingly agnostic in the matter. 

(2). With regard to the vexed question of the Holy Ghost 
“using the Church of England as an instrument for bringing 
many of our countrymen into the unity of the Faith,’ che phrase 
is of course capable of considerable theological elaboration, and 
the present writer is in agreement with Dr. Holland’s general 
conclusion. He was, however, writing for lay people who should 
know that all the operations of the Holy Ghost are in and 
through the mystical Body of Christ. He feels bound also to 
add that in his opinion Dr. Holland’s application of the doctrine 
of instrumentum conjunctum and instrumenium separatum 
raises more difficulty than it clarifies obscurity. 

(3). With regard to the recognition of the greatness of the 
Anglican Church and of the working of God’s Spirit in and 
through her institutions it appears to the present writer that 
this is possible withouc the admission of what he calls the com- 
mon element (or position that the Church of England is part 
of the Church of Christ). But a discussion of this point would 
lead us far beyond the limits of this note, 
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body it will seek reconciliation with the Holy See and, 
like an individual convert, be received into the visible 
unity of the Church. But our work in this generation is 
not to speculate on possibilities which must at best be re- 
mote; it is to do the spadework which will enable God to 
bring reunion to Christendom in his way. And we can 
do that work equally well whatever we believe God’s way 
will be. It is for the majority of us a work mainly of 
prayer—of intensive prayer to God the Holy Ghost to 
bring all faithful Christians into visible union with his 


_ Church. It is also a work of charity—of loving our 


rated brethren with a real, practical, Christ-like love. 
For the theologians—the comparatively few who will, 
please God, be engaged in the work of discussion it will 
be an arduous and costing task, making great demands on 
their patience, their humility and their charity. But a 
task which is almost infinitely worth while. 


Henry St. JOHN, O.P. 


REUNION AND THE INFLUENCE 
OF KARL BARTH 


‘He who knows Catholicism even a little is aware that its 
distance and strangeness are only apparent, knows how un- 
cannily near it really is to each one of us, how urgent and alive 
ere the questions ic puts to us, and how impossible it is not 
to listen to them seriously once we have heard them at all.’ 


Kart BartTH. 


Ir is a strange phenomenon that Karl Barth’s teaching 
should have the deep influence it does on an important 
section of Anglocatholicism. It seems hardly understand- 
able that the uncompromising Calvinism of the Swiss theo- 
logian should appeal to precisely those Anglicans who pro- 
fess leanings towards a more ‘catholic’ approach to doc- 
trine as well as to worship. The explanation of this pecu- 
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liar fact seems twofold. First the sympathy with the Bar. 
thian heresy appears to be a reaction from two different 
features of Church of England piety: on the one hand the 
easy-going familiarity with a God whose existence is, a 
it were, part of the conventions by which one lives; on 
the other, the revolt from modern Catholic devotions 
which many of the ‘ higher’ Anglican clergy take over un. 
critically and which, divorced from their native soil and 
the doctrinal safeguards of an authoritative Church, take 
on an emotional character repulsive to much that is best 
in Anglicanism. Together with this psychological reac 
tion goes a failure to realise the full import of the Barthian 
teaching. In a time like ours it sounds certainly very ap 
propriate to proclaim a ‘ Theology of Crisis,’ and it is hard 
to resist the temptation to take up the role of a prophet 
of unmitigated doom, crying out that the Day of the Lord 
is Darkness, and not Light. It is quite obviously this atti. 
tude that is so attractive to many young Anglican theolo. 
gians, but they forget that with Karl Barth it is more than 
an attitude. It is the very substance of his theological sys. 
tem which is obsessed almost to the point of mania with 
the idea of man’s utter depravity, which will recognise no 
difference between the Saint and the sinner, and which 
has no place for the dignity of the human nature that was 
taken by the Son of God when he came to redeem it. 

The consequences of this teaching as applied to the Pro. 
testant conception of the Church and opposed to Catholi. 
cism are worked out by Barth in a lecture entitled ‘ Der 
roemische Katholizismus als Frage an die protestantische 
Kirche’ (1928), of which, to our knowledge, no English 
translation exists. This amazingly frank statement of the 
real issue between Catholicism and Protestantism coming, 
as it does, from perhaps the most representative Protestant 
theologian on the Continent might serve to warn Angli- 
cans off the dangerous ground of downright heresy, and 
on the other hand show them what their master thinks of 
Protestant attempts to realise Catholic ideals in their own 
Church. 

The foundation on which Barth builds his Church is 
the fact of the inherent depravity of human nature: ‘If 
God is the Lord, man is his servant and—for in reality this 
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coincides—his fallible, unfaithful, disobedient, apostate* 
servant, apostate in the very essence of his being.’ Because 
man is like that, the Church is not a Communion of Saints, 
but exclusively a communion of sinners: ‘ The Reforma- 
tion is the restitution of the Church as a Church of sin- 
ners. It is in the Church that man, precisely because he 
has been accepted by God in grace, stands before God as 
a sinner, as a sinner not only in the beginning, but from 
the beginning to the end, not only in particular cases, but 
in principle, that God loves him as such and that he has 
to trust and obey God as such. ‘This is the knowledge 
which unaccountably we see partly obscured and partly 
directly denied in the Catholic Church. Here, in the in- 
terpretation of the Fall, Thomas Aquinas and Calvin are 
absolutely incompatible.’ 

The Church, then, is to be a Church of sinners, of sin- 
ners, moreover, who have no possibility of ever becoming 
Saints, whose very desire to do so would go against the Gos- 
pel as interpreted by Professor Barth, who seems never to 
have read the words spoken by the Word: ‘ Be ye perfect ’ 
and ‘Sin no more.’ Never has the terrible verse of 
Luther’s hymn: ‘ Yet is in vain what we do, even in the 
best life,’ found a more consistent interpreter than Kar] 
Barth. But he brings a grave indictment against the 
majority of modern Protestants. It is nothing less than 
that they are no longer Protestants, but Crypto-Catholics : 
‘But where has man been able to bear the knowledge that 
there is no other grace but the grace shown to the peni- 
tent thief, grace in judgment?’ Where, indeed? How 
can man bear the idea repulsive to the human heart and, 
we make bold to say, repulsive also to the Divine Heart, 
that man is doomed to labour in vain whatever his efforts, 
his love, his faith, yes, and whatever the Love and the 
Grace of God? To live as if Christ had never held out 
the promise of those comforting words: ‘ Euge, serve bone 
et fidelis. Barth sees with dismay that the Protestant 
Church has only too often fallen short of her vocation in 
her desire for a more satisfactory interpretation of Chris- 
tianity. ‘Has the nostalgia for synthesis, for balance, for 


* The italics throughout the quotations are Karl Barth’s. 
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harmony, become the nostalgia of the modern Protestan, 
Church?’ Barth still hopes that it has not. But if it has 
—then, he asks: ‘ Why does she not return where we shal] 
be welcomed with open arms? ... Non Possumus! |t 
really is the question whether we can’t!’ , 

For Barth has a deep respect for the visible unity of the 
Church, and will approve only one reason for remaining 
outside it, and that is disagreement on the very substance 
of the Church—i.e., on the question whether she is meant 
by her Lord to be a Church of Justification by Faith 
only, or a Church of Sanctification. If even Protestants 
acknowledge her to be the latter then, in the opinion 
of Karl Barth, there is only one decision possible. ‘ Do 
we mean to substitute a Protestant cult of Saints for a 


Catholic one? ’ he asks contemptuously. ‘We might have } 


all that in a simpler and better form. Should. Christianity, 
instead of being a service of God in hope alone, have be- 
come for us the highest art of living the fruits of which 
we wish to see and reap, then we ought to seek the really 
thorough and objective precepts for such a life rather in 
those famous four books of the Imitation of Christ or in 
the Ignatian Exercises. Should we really be tired of the 
doctrine of Luther and Calvin . . . then the doctrine of 
grace as developed by Thomas Aquinas and the Council 
of Trent, because of its greater depth and clarity, should 
be preferred to: the amateurish efforts which would be left 
tous.’ It will be observed that in contrast to his Anglican 
admirers Barth makes no difference between _pre-Re- 
formation and post-Reformation Catholicism. Thomas a 
Kempis and St. Ignatius, St. Thomas Aquinas and the 
Fathers of Trent—they all belong to the same Church, 
there can be no line drawn to divide one from the other. 
On the contrary. To quote Barth once more: ‘ It (Roman 
Catholocism) becomes a question for us because it has re- 
mained true to itself in a really surprising manner during 
these last four centuries; it has, as it were, become even 
more so. More stabilised and distinct, and also more re- 
fined and inviting than in the sixteenth century it con- 
fronts us to-day ... It asks us more clearly and with 
greater understanding what objection we have to make 
to it, after all.’ 
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Karl Barth’s only objection is its claim to show man the 
way to sanctity, a Claim that is certainly not in opposition 
to Anglican teaching and, it seems to us, not even to the 
teaching of those Anglicans who lean towards Barthianism. 
For whilst on the one hand they subscribe to Barth’s ex- 
aggerated teaching on the Altogether-Otherness of God, 
they refuse to follow him in drawing out its inevitable con- 
sequence and to state the impossibility of man’s progressive 
approach to God by sanctifying grace. ‘This, however, is 
the essence of the Barthian teaching without which the salt 
loses its savour and, according to Barth, the Churches out- 
side the obedience of Rome their raison d’étre. ‘The Re- 
formation,’ says Barth, ‘ with its message of the free grace 
of God, thought it had to defend this birthright ate 
Christian Church from all the religions in the world. 
Compelled by this doctrine, it repudiated the external 
unity with the Church of the Pope not lightly, but with a 
heavy heart. If Protestantism is no longer feeling this 
compulsion . . . then it must be time to consider whether 
the restitution of the external unity would not be worth 
the sacrifice of the small, inessential, and disadvantageous 
differences which still separate us from Rome.’ 

For Karl Barth there exist only twa possibilities: either 
Protestantism proper or Roman Catholicism. His Angli- 
can followers, true to their conception of the Church of 
England as the ‘ Bridge Church,’ would like to effect a 
compromise between the two. They are, however, in the 
unfortunate position that neither of the two can consent 
to a compromise. Barth himself admits that, if confronted 
with the choice between a semi-Catholic Protestant Church 
aud the Church of Rome he would choose Rome as the 
‘lesser of two evils.’ Surely this is a pronouncement worth 
pondering. Barth’s followers should allow themselves to 
be warned. There isno compromise. If Anglicans really 
go to Barth for an answer to their problems, they must 
be prepared to give up all hope of reunion and become 
Calvinist in the very core of their teaching. The alterna- 
tive, according to Barth, is submission to Rome. 


H. C. GRAEF. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON THE 
PROBLEM OF CHRISTIAN UNITY 
IN THIS COUNTRY 


WE have been asked to confine ourselves as far as 
sible to practical suggestions. ‘To be asked to do this is 
a proof that the problem of Christian Unity is at last be- 
ginning to become conscious in the mind and imagination 
of the English Catholic public. If the English Catholic 
body can be switched over from a war-psychology to a 
peace-psychology, to use Father Henry St. John’s phrase, in 
regard to their attitude to their separated brethren a tre- 
mendous groundwork has already been done, and there 
are many indications at present of such an attitude being 
adopted. 

We limit ourselves in this article to a consideration of 
the problem of Christian Unity in this country. Most 
English Catholics think of this problem only in terms of 
individual conversion: we are here going to think of it in 
terms of some sort of corporate reunion. We have de- 
liberately used the phrase ‘ some sort of corporate reunion’ 
because the question as to how such an event might come 
about or of what kind it might be is not within our pro- 
vince; this of course can only rest with ecclesiastical au- 
thorities. We use the term reunion here in the sense that 
since the English people, who were from the beginning 
of their Christian life and for more than nine hundred 
years after as a nation in communion with the Apostolic 
See of Rome, so any movement (however loose) on the part 
of the various Christian bodies in England in the direction 
of a return to Catholic dogma and tradition and to an 
acknowledgment of the Pope as the universal father of 
Christendom may be considered in the light of reunion. 

It may be as well to quote at the outset, from a letter 
of Cardinal Rampolla addressed to the late Lord Halifax: 
‘first allow me to tell you that it is not correct that at 
Rome we confine ourselves to the desire for individual 
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conversions. ‘The truth is only that we do not want in. 
dividual conversions, the success of which is more imme- 
diate and easier, to be hindered while corporate union is 
being considered’ (vid. Leo XIII and Anglican Orders, 
p. 351; the original was in French). Here then we have 
authority for our approach to the problem. One advan- 
tage which we hope will accrue from considering the ques- 
tion from, this angle is that it should help us to appreciate 
the positive values to be found in the teaching and be- 
liefs of other Christian bodies. In mentioning positive 
values we have in mind that teaching and practice which 
can be found in the official liturgical formulas and in the 
writings of the outstanding theologians of the Christian 
bodies in question. It will be natural in this connection to 
consider in a special way, but by no means exclusively, the 
Church of England. And here one is painfully aware how 
formulas, which in themselves are patent of a Catholic 
interpretation, can and have been given a meaning that 
is anything but in accordance with Catholic tradition. Yet 
it would be unpractical to ignore for this reason the very 
large and, growing body of opinion in favour of a Catholic 
interpretation of the Book of Common Prayer and the 
Thirty-nine Articles, which dates at least from the time 
of the Oxford Movement, and which is having its reper- 
cussions among many in the Free Churches to-day (e.g. 
in the Church of Scotland, among some of the Congre- 
gationalists and in such a group as the Methodist Sacra- 
mental Fellowship). 

Having described briefly the field of operation, let us 
now consider some of the principles by which we may 
operate. 

There is first the general principle given to us by the 
present Holy Father, that all professed Christians are al- 
ready united in the belief of one God and in the love of 
one Christ. In addition to this we would stress that a 
Christian unity is based on the whole supernatural view 
of life, which should distinguish the true Christian out- 
look from what may be a mere political unity, even when 
it is based on justice and charity, the basis of the natural 
law. Now in making this distinction we are quite aware 
that the supernatural is built on the natural; that the 
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Church’s social teaching is based on the natural law, which 
is itself divine in the sense of God-given, and that it is 
on this basis that Christians can collaborate in workin 
for a new order in this country. Nay, further, that the 
five peace points of the Pope are themselves based on this 
God-given natural law. 

On this level of Christian co-operation a surprising 
amount of good work has already ‘been done within the 
space of a year, and prominent in this, because of its off 
cial position, is the Sword of the Spirit, though similar 
work has been quietly, going on elsewhere for years. The 
point of the present move 1s that it bids fair to create an 
entirely new atmosphere among Christians in general—on 
the air, in the press, at public meetings, Catholics and 
their fellow Christians in this country are co-operating on 
matters of a real Christian nature, and this is being en- 
couraged by those in authority. Also together with this 
general co-operation study circles are being formed which, 
if they spread to any great extent, will deepen and streng- 
then the work. Here then all Christians may hope to fiad 
agreement on the social teaching of the Catholic Church. 

We will now turn directly to the realm of the super- 
natural and in order to make the point clear we will 
allow ourselves to bring in a personal experience. 

A certain local fellowship of the clergy of a seaside town 
in the south of England, consisting of the clergy of the 
different Anglican churches (including the Anglo-Catho- 
lic), and those also of the Free Churches, invited one of the 
local Catholic priests to speak to them about the Church 
Unity Octave. As the result of this talk the fellowship 
determined to have a quiet day with services taking place 
in three of the churches of the town. They were first to 
gather in the Catholic church and spend some two hours 
in prayer, shen go on to one of the Free Churches, and 
later on to an Anglican church (the Catholic clergy only 
took part in the first of these services). It was my privi- 
lege to give two addresses to the assembled clergy at the 
Catholic church. The first talk centred round baptism 
and our life in Christ as an outcome of valid baptism; 
the second concerned the corporate prayer of the Church, 
the prayer of Holy Scripture, especially the Psalms, as the 
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Fathers understood that prayer. The genuine apprecia- 
tion of the thoughts I had put before them was a proof 
of the importance of stressing the real supernatural and 
sacramental truths that we all held in common. One felt 
that if one were to address the same group another time 
one could go on building on a structure that had already 
a foundation. And one also felt what a tremendous gain 
there would be in the cause of Christian Unity if the 
Society of Friends could be persuaded of the truth and im- 
portance of baptism. 

We will pass on from this personal incident to the con- 
sideration of a group that it is very difficult for the average 
Catholic to understand, viz. the Anglican Papalists.* They 
are a group of Anglican clergy and laity who are working 
for the corporate reunion of the Anglican Communion 
with the Holy See on the basis of full dogmatic agree- 
ment. ‘There are two definite Societies in England? work- 
ing for this end: the Society for Promoting Catholic Unity 
(s.P.C.U.) that hopes that this reunion may take place 
under the Anglican hierarchy, and the Society for Catholic 
Reunion (S.C.R.), who are working to bring about as large 
a group reunion as possible, since they consider the mov- 
ing of the Anglican hierarchy in this direction to be out- 
side practical politics. Besides the two Societies there is a 
number of people who would call themselves Anglican 
Papalists and are working quietly with this end in view. 
Concerning this group, the normal attitude of Catholics 
is complete failure to understand their position. They 
consider them disloyal to the Church of England, illogical 
and perhaps in bad faith. We, on the other hand, feel 


1 An interesting study of the Anglican Papalists by Father 
Thomas Holland may be found in The Clergy Review, January, 
1941. 

2 These two Societies publish their respective journals and 
other literature; The Pilot is the organ of the S.P.C.U.; The 
Bond of Peace that of the S.C.R. ‘The periodical known as Re- 
union is the publication of the Confraternity of Unity, whose 
headquarters are in the U.S.A. and who also take up this posi- 
tion. In addition there is the large number of Anglicans 
taking part in the Church Unity Octave, 
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it would not be considering the problem of Christian 
Unity in this country in a practical way were we to ignore 
this movement. In our opinion it is the logical outcome 
of the Oxford Movement, and there is no question but 
that its members are in good faith. 

Now, it seems to us that the importance of this group 
is that here we have a body of Christians who, besides 
being united to us in the supernatural plane through their 
baptism, are approximating to us very closely in matters 
of Faith also, for they claim to accept the Councils of Trent 
and the Vatican. Surely such facts should help us to 
deepen our co-operation, and make us able to work to. 
gether we can think together! 


Before we close these tentative remarks we would sug. | 


gest that this supernatural outlook, including a certain 
approximation to the Catholic Faith, can be applied toa 
much larger body of Anglicans than to the group men- 
tioned above. It is true that here we are dealing with a 
much less defined position as regards matters of Faith, but 
we think that, though the mode of expression is not that 
of the scholastics and in some cases may be borrowed from 
the categories of the Orthodox Church, there is a great 
deal of sound Catholic thought and teaching on the fun. 
damental truths of our Faith (e.g. concerning God, the 
Incarnation, the Sacraments, and in a general way about 
the Church and the Eucharistic Sacrifice), and this among 
the Bishops and those holding positions of importance 
among the clergy as also among the practising laity. In 
the event of disestablishment (a possibility after the war), 
when the Church of England would be in a position to 
elect its own Bishops and govern itself without State in- 
terference, these Catholic tendencies would stand a far 
better chance of consolidating and becoming a real in- 
tegral part of the permanent teaching and practice of the 
Anglican Communion. On the other hand, it is probable 
that other tendencies of Anglicanism might equally cut 
adrift the Protestant elements and link them up with the 
Free Churches; but here too, as we saw above, there are 
Catholic elements, and any vital Christian Youth Move- 
ment will demand dogmatic truth to give it life and stay- 
ing power! 
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We know that the practising Christian population of 
Britain by no means represents the nation, yet in spite of 
much paganism the English people have a memory of a 
Christian past. We know that among the Christian ele- 
ments which we have partly described there is much that 
tends to disintegrate, but we also know that any Catholic 
element—and above all supernatural element—there may 
be will make for stability. 

Here then are the Christians we are called upon to live 
with, called upon to co-operate with on a basis of the 
Natural Law, on a basis of Catholic social principles. But 
why not also on a supernatural basis, the foundation of 
one Baptism? Moreover, if we look for it we stand to 
discover a closer belief in a common Faith than we 
dreamed of! This, at any rate, is the outlook we suggest. 
We do not say that corporate reunion is near at hand or 
that it is even a likely possibility. What we do say is that 
this outlook upon our fellow Christians leads to greater 
charity, it allows for the work of the Holy Ghost, for we 
thus acknowledge there are elements of positive value in 
Christian bodies as well as in individual souls. Such an 
outlook will lead to local study groups not only of the 
clergy, but also of the laity of the different Christian de- 
nominations up and down the country, and here the local 
priest or religious house will be able to do much valuable 
work. There is a further suggestion. A desire has been 
expressed for a centre where the clergy and Christian 
leaders might meet to re-think their own theology in terms 
of the Fathers. This indeed is work eminently suitable 
for monks who would not only encourage such an enter- 
prise, but who would themselves live in the spirit of the 
great patristic age. There would be more than enough 
work to occupy such a community outside the time of litur- 
gical prayer and manual labour. May Our Lady answer 
the prayers of those who feel the need! 


Dom WINSLOW. 
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EAST AND WEST 


OnE of the most disastrous things about the disastrous 
era in which we live has been the sharpening and embit. 
tering of divisions among Christians on a variety of mat- 
ters, social, national, political, ‘ideological.’ It is true 
that many of the questions at issue do not touch the essence 
of religion and there never has been, need be or will be 
unanimity about them. But they all may have repercus. 
sions on religion and, many of them being concerned with 
human acts, principles and practice of morality are in. 
volved; moreover, governments, parties and other persons 
seek, to a degree probably never equalled before, to use 
these divisions, and so to aggravate them, for the further- 
ance of their own policies, which sometimes include the 
weakening or even the utter destruction of Christian in- 
fluence in the world. In various ways some Christians 
thoughtlessly lend themselves to this misuse of religion, 
as when, for example, some of us Catholics try to promote 
our personal views and judgments of events by the un- 
founded insinuation, or even explicit statement, that those 
who disagree are thereby in opposition to the Church. 

On the other hand, and it is a consideration that is an 
infinite solace and encouragement to many, the past 
twenty-five years have been characterised by an unprece- 
dented realisation of the tragedy and scandal of strictly 
teligious disunity among Christians, and by a correspond- 
ing amount of prayer, study and work directed to laying 
bare the reasons for this disunity and searching for ways 
to remedy it. And more, this interest and work are char- 
acterised by a new spirit, by a depth and thoroughness, by 
a charity and humility and consciousness of ignorance, not 
yet perfected anywhere but already distinguishing present 
‘reunion’ activity from anything that has gone before. 
Members of all the four great Christian divisions, Catholic, 
Orthodox, Anglican and Protestant, share in this activity, 
and the Catholic contribution has not been the least in im- 
portance, effectiveness and the encouragement of this spirit 
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of enquiry and pos agp exposition: Catholics have 
made specially notable studies of the meaning and impli- 
cations of our own doctrine de Ecclesia, of historical events 
affecting Christian unity, and of the underlying causes of 
disagreement. 

The outstanding general feature of Catholic (as of Ang- 
lican) reunion work has ‘been the interest shown in the 
churches of the East, entailing for us two different but 
closely connected spheres of activity, concerned respective- 
ly with those minorities of Eastern Christians who are in 
communion with Rome’ and the bigger bodies, espe- 
cially the Orthodox Church, who are not. The first offi- 
cial direction of attention this way was Pope Pius XI’s let- 
ter in 1924 to the Benedictine abbot primate, appealing 
for the co-operation of the monks of St. Benedict in work 
for Eastern reunion; but in the preceding years there had 
already arisen among Catholics a spontaneous movement 
for closer contact with and study of the orientals, a move- 
ment largely occasioned by the arrival in western Europe 
and America of Orthodox refugees from the Russian revo- 
lution. Actually, this interest was not so spontaneous and 
sudden as it looked: it may be said to date back to P 
Pius IX’s encyclical letter ‘ In suprema Petri’ of 1848, in 
which he invited Eastern dissidents to return to Catholic 
unity, emphasizing that their own rites and customs were 
inviolable. But Pius IX’s own dealings with orientals, 
both Catholic and not, were not always happy,’ and serious 
practical results of his concern were not apparent till, dur- 
ing the pontificate of his successor, the international 
eucharistic congress of 1893 was held at Jerusalem. This 
was a predominantly Eastern gathering, at which the most 
outstanding figure after the papal legate was a Byzantine, 
the Melkite patriarch of Antioch, Gregory II Yusof: the 


The use of the word ‘ Uniate’ for these cannot be too 
strongly reprobated : it began as a term of abuse used by ad- 
versaries (cf. papist, romanist) and is never used by the Holy 


2*In suprema Petri’ had a bad reception in the East, but 
it has been che point of departure of much reunion discussion 
among both Orthodox and Catholics. 
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printed account of the papers read thereat is a valuable 
document, too little known. The congress was at once 
followed by an important papal constitution, ‘ Orienta. 
lium dignitas,’ whose object was to develop the Catholic 
Eastern churches and maintain their people and rites on 
a religious and canonical equality with those of the Wes. 
tern church. 


Pius XI, who declared that work for the reunion of the | 


dissident East was the chief undertaking of his pontificate, 
exceeded even the combined efforts of Pius IX, Leo XIII 
and Benedict XV in this regard. There is no need to de- 
tail here all that he did for orientals, whether Catholic or 
dissident, for Russians, White Russians, Ukrainians, Ru. 
manians, Armenians, Syrians, Ethiopians. At least as im- 
portant is the support and encouragement he gave, and in 
so wide and free a spirit, to all engaged in oriental work, 
to Benedictines studying at Amay, to the Jesuits’ active 
apostolate in Volhynia, to Dominicans working for the 
Russians in France and for the Chaldeans in Irak, to 
Father Korolevsky in the Vatican Library and to Doctors 
Grumel and Dvornik demolishing the accepted story of the 
Photian schism, to unionist congresses in Czechoslovakia 
and elsewhere and to Cardinal Mercier’s work for Russian 
refugees in Belgium, to everyone, Catholic or non-Catho- 
lic, great and small, who saw Christian disunity as the 
shocking thing it is and wanted to do what he could to- 
wards remedying it.* The Pope issued two encyclical let. 
ters on the subject; at Epiphany 1928 ‘ Mortalium ani- 
mos’ dealt with the general principles and legitimate 
means for realising true religious unity, and shortly after- 
wards ‘Rerum orientalium’ was concerned specifically 
with the East and the need for intellectual and practical 
interest in it. In all his pronouncements on reunion Pius 
XI stressed the need for historical, theological and psycho- 
logical study, and the necessity of approaching the problem 


* A letter on his behalf from the cardinal secretary of state, 
Eugene Pacelli (now Pope Plus XII), to an Anglican clergy- 
man, Dr. H. S. Drane-Scott, commending his book The Eastern 
Churches and the Papacy (Sheed & Ward, 1928), has recently 
been presented to the Bodleian Library. 
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in an eirenical‘ spirit of friendliness and understanding to- 
wards those whom we call, sometimes not without a touch 
of patronage, our separated brethren. 


We in England are so used to thinking of reunion in 
insular terms that it usually comes as a shock to 
realise that the Eastern Orthodox Church presents an en- 
tirely different problem.’ Even about Anglicans we are 
often too simplist: how seldom, for example, do we con- 
sider the significance of the fact that most Anglicans and 


many Nonconformists are validly baptised, or reflect that, 


though of course in essence the same, Catholicism in this 
country to-day differs in some accidental but important re- 
spects from the religion of our forefathers from the 
sixth to the sixteenth century. To consider the Ortho- 
dox from similar over-simplified starting-points would be 
as disastrous as laughable; for they form a federal body, of 
nearly a score of national churches, which has maintained 
organic continuity with churches that were once in com- 
munion with Rome—and Rome freely refers to them as 
still ‘ churches *; they are governed by canon law with 
which that of Catholic Byzantines is practically identical; 
they worship God with rites which the Church recognizes 
as of equal authenticity and dignity with those of Rome; 
their orders and sacraments are valid’; they have main- 


‘There is a tendency to make this word a party catchword 
or hostile label: the present writer objects to this practice and 
uses it without any underlying association. 

* The lesser dissident orientals, so-called Monophysites and 
a handful of Nestorians, are mostly small bodies, whose relative 
importance is historical rather than practical. 

* E.g., Pius IX in his invitation to their bishops to attend the 
Vatican Council, an invitation which none of them accepted. 
See the present writer’s Dissident Eastern Churches (Coldwell, 
1936). 

7 And may be resorted to by Catholics in the exceptional cir- 
cumstances laid down by canon law and the acts of the Holy 
See. For a note on the apparent lack of jurisdiction in the 
Orthodox administration of Penance, see the Clergy Review, 
October, 1932, and for a discussion of delegation for Confirma- 
tion (administered by a priest among the Byzantines), see Des- 
landes in Echos d’ Orient, January-March, 1930. 
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tained the precepts of Christian morality more or less a5 
held by Catholics; they profess, explicitly or implicitly, the 
Catholic faith almost in its entirety: in a word, the Or. 
thodox Church represents the authentic Christianity of 
the Catholic Church in the East during the first ten cen. 
turies. In the centuries which followed it has become 
separated from, and in varying measures opposed to, the 
theological developments and religious life of the Western 
church,* but has maintained its own rather loose and un. 
defined unity of teaching and practice in a way that is in. 
deed marvellous: on a human estimate of its history it 
should have fallen into disintegration and ruin long ago, 


There is to-day still living (so far as we know) some. 
where in ex-Polish Galicia or in Russia a bedridden old 
man who on this August 1oth is seeing his seventy. 
sixth birthday: he is a prisoner of the bolshevik Russians, 
His name is Andrew Szepticky, and he is archbishop of 
Lwow for the Byzantine rite and primate of the Ukrainian 
Catholics. He is surrounded by the ruins of over forty 
years’ episcopal work, religious, monastic, cultural, car- 
ried out under incredible difficulties of invasion, civil war, 
persecution, public and domestic opposition and intrigue: 
work for his own people, for the dissident Russians, for the 
Eastern church, for the Universal Church—but his own 
indomitable figure towers above those ruins, one of the 
greatest Christians of our age. 

And no churchman exemplifies better than Andrew 
Szepticky the new spirit in Catholic reunion work to which 
reference has been made: the concept of the Mystical 
Body of Christ put in the forefront of our thinking about 
the Church, the sound historical background which dis- 


* For practical purposes (e.g., the celebration by Catholic 
Byzantines of the feasts of certain mediaeval saints) the Holy 
See now regards the definitive separation of the Orthodox as 
dating from 1472 (repudiation of the Union of Florence by the 
Church of Constantinople) rather than from 1054 (excommuni- 
cation of Cerularius). There are solid historical grounds for 
this, 
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solves the fantastic picture of Catholics whose conduct was 
always impeccable and judgments infallible in the face of 
dissident movements whose adherents were in all respects 
and always wrong and unprovoked, the taking for granted, 
unless and until the contrary is demonstrated, that non- 
Catholics are in good faith, the witholding of such wound- 
ing epithets as ‘ heretic’ and ‘ schismatic ’ trom people who 
on the loosest interpretation of canon law are neither 
(even though they profess false doctrine or are materially 
in schism), the search first and foremost for the reasons 
of disagreement and for the common ground we have with 
those who differ, the tireless endeavour to know, under- 
stand and appreciate dissident points of view, acknow- 
ledgement that Catholics must learn from non-Catholics as 
well as they can from us, that we as well as the Orthodox 
have suffered by the separation of East and West, the rele- 
gation of non-essentials to the background, a careful cour- 
tesy in public and private contacts with non-Catholics— 
in a word, a spirit of love, generosity and peaceableness, 
for if we look after charity the oft-invoked ‘ rights of truth ’ 
will look after themselves, we shall not be tempted to use 
them as ‘a cloak for malice.’ 

And no man was better qualified by race, rite and expe- 
rience than the Metropolitan Andrew to interpret the East 
to the West. About 1929 he wrote a short article which 
was a masterly summary of the theological, historical and 
psychological aspects of the situation,’ and in the course 
of it he says: 

‘It is certain that the faith of the dissident Orthodox is in 
its essence the Catholic faith as apprehended previous to the 
Eastern schism. The difference at the present day is therefore 
not great or essential, for the faith of the first seven oecumenical 
councils is simply that which has developed into the (Catholic 
faich of to-day. It is true that this evolution touches the es- 
sence, but only so far as to bring to it accidental modifications. 


*It first appeared in French, I believe in Irenikon. It was 
published in English in The Commonweal (New York) of Octo- 
ber 8th, 1930, and in Pax (Prinknash Abbey) shortly after, un- 
der the title ‘ Eastern and Western Mentalicy.’ It has been 


frequently and widely quoted since. 
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The primitive faith contains and implies al! the dogmas that 
have since been deduced from it... But though the Orthodox 
faith has remained in principle what it was in che tenth cen- 
tury, Eastern ideas have undergone a very considerable evolu. 
tion. Even if they had not, and if we were still tenth-century 
Catholics, there would yet be divergence between us, and it js 
often the minuteness and subtlety of our difierences that make 
mutual understanding so difficult. It is something like the fine 
difference that marks the line of cleavage between thomist and 
molinist in the controversy on grace... The image of Christ 
thac is at the heart of every Christian denomination can be but 
a distant likeness of the original; and two Christian common- 
wealths, having the same faith and doctrines, may also have 
ideas which, though essentially identical, are accidentally so 
different as to appear mutually hostile. It is thus chat Eastern 
Christianity differs from Western, even in those matters where 
there is no real difference at all, and this is owing to number- 
less subtleties which escape all attempts at expression... The 
East, then, differs from the West less in its beliefs than in 
its way of considering and using them. Perhaps it would be 
an exaggeration to say that the East has a logic dilferenc from 
that of the West, for no oriental will deny, for example, any 
of the rules for human thought proposed by Aristotle. It is 
the lines on which their thought runs, the way in which they 
approach things, that differ.’ 


It is, then, the conviction of the Metropolitan Andrew 
that the differences between Catholics and Orthodox, and 
especially between ‘ Latins’ and Slavs, are less theological 
than historical and psychological, and the experience of 
other Catholic reunion workers and researchers over the 
past twenty-five years supports that conclusion.'® 


We Westerners pride ourselves on being * practical fel- 
lows,’ and we insist on asking the question, ‘ What are the 
rospects of reunion with the East?’ ‘The practical fel- 
ow’s, equally with the * oriental dreamer’s,’ answer is, 
‘Humanly speaking, none, in our time or so far ahead as 
we can see.’ Leaving aside the wholesale and far-reaching 


' For a note on the likeness becween the Slav and the English 
religious mentality, see the present writer’s article on Russian 
spirituality in the volume of essays on Russian religion pub- 
lished by Burns Oates last year. 
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disruptive effects of current events, let the Metropolitan 
Andrew have the word again: 


‘What a gulf there must necessarily be between two forms 
of Christianity which have followed such differing ways since 
the tenth century, which have gone through various trials, been 
subjected to opposing influences, and received different set- 
backs, and of which the respective evolutions have been in- 
fluenced by historical conditions, social, political and national, 
having almost nothing in common. The passage of a thousand 
years must be retrodden, and in the reverse direction. I do not 
wish to suggest that the difficulties ought, or even are able, to 
discourage those who undertake the task. The human race, 
which ordinarily advances at the pace of a snail when it is a 
question of fundamental ideas, is subject sometimes to violent 
and unexpected, almost prodigious, changes. Generally it takes 
at least a generation for a given society to take the step which 
corresponds to a new idea. But it occasionally happens that 
ahuman society travels in one year a distance which would have 
taken several centuries in other circumstances. Nature, say 
the philosophers, non facit saltum—but volcanic eruptions are 
not unknown! ‘There are many such sudden phenomena in his- 
tory, e.g., the barbarian invasions, the passage from the middle 
ages to modern times, the French revolution, the Russian revo- 
lution. Certainly the history of mankind has a rhythm which 
we do not know; we catch certain modulations, but for the 
greater part this secular rhythm escapes the deepest observa- 
tion. For lack of a sufficiently long perspective of time we are 
baffled and upset by fresh stages, critical moments, volcanic 
eruptions in general. Contemporaries often mistake the be- 
ginning of a new era for the end of all things. 

‘It was seven hundred years from the laying by Constantine 
of the first stones of caesaropapism in the foundations of Byzan- 
tium till chey vomited themselves out in the final disastrous 
eruption of the religious schism between the East and the 
West. Will the coming together also take seven hundred years? 
Are we at the beginning or nearing the end of the period of 
return? Who can say? But it seems beyond doubr that the 
reconciliation has begun.’ 


‘It seems beyond doubt that the reconciliation has be- 
gun.’ That is true, at the very least in the sense that the 
problem of reunion is on all hands being approached with- 
out illusions, in a new spirit using eminently religious 
methods for solely religious ends. As the word is com- 
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monly used by us ‘ practical’ Westerners, the effort for 
union of a quarter of a century can show but few ‘ results; 
in the sense of things seeable in terms of statistics. It wa; 
not meant to get results of that sort; the immediate task 
before us is not to get such results. Some concrete results 
there are, notably an increase of good will and understand- 
ing between many Catholics and many Orthodox (and 
Anglicans), and that is one of the fundamental aims at the 


present stage of the undertaking. ‘That stage is still ex. | 


ploratory, a long stage, whose end is not yet even in sight, 
of research, study, contacts, observation, seeking to extend 
mutual understanding and sympathy, and always prayer, 
in spiritual fellowship with all men of good will. It is 
still a matter of preparing the ground; others, we know not 
whom or when, will sow, and in the Lord’s time yet others 
will reap: Paul sows, Apollos waters, God alone makes the 
seed grow. 


I was asked to write on Eastern reunion, but the only 
things of value I have said are quoted from Andrew Szep. 
ticky. I could hardly have discharged my task better than 
by a him: he, though silenced and in bonds, yet 
speaks."! 

DONALD ATTWATER. 


*! Later reports make doubtful the continued actual intern- 
ment or imprisonment of Mgr. Szepticky by the Bolshevists. 
In any case he will surely have been set free by the German 
invaders, for it appears that in Western Poland Nazi policy has 
been not to persecute the Catholic Ukrainians, buc to encourage 
and back them up against their fellow citizens, the Poles 
(which for historical reasons it is only too easy to do). It is 
this sort of thing, and the willingness of so many Christians 
to lend themselves to such political manoeuvres, that has for 
centuries helped still further to bedevil the religious unity of 
Christians. 
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Tue Lire AND Times or St. Leo THe Great. By Trevor Jal- 
land, M.A., B.D. (S.P.C.K.; 218.) 


Such wealth of scholarship is comforting and refreshing at 
such a time, and it is well spent on the life and times of Leo 
the Great. Indeed, it is matter for shame thac we have been 
so long without any exhaustive study on the subject, but now 
we can congratulate ourselves on having the gap filled by so 
thorough and objective a scholar as Mr. Jalland. This book 
makes us look forward with the more interest to his Bampton 
Lectures in 1942, for which he has chosen the Papacy as his 
subject. 

Mr. Jalland’s method is to pass under review the whole of 
the Leonine material extant, placing, it under sections of period 
and subject and bringing other contemporary material to bear 
on its interpretation. Leo’s writings and other relevant docu- 
ments are thus allowed to speak for themselves, for they form 
the bones and much of the flesh of the story and are not merely 
used to illustrate it. It is a method which makes for objec- 
tivity and allows the reader to form his own judgments, but the 
result is on the whole rather cumbersome and not quite inte- 
grated. There is a notable lack of transition when one batch 
of material has been dealt with and the next comes up for 
review, and it is sometimes necessary to incorporate the foot- 
notes in the text in order to make a continuous narrative. There 
is, also, little inter-chapter reference, so that one finds with 
surprise a subject spoken of as though for the first time which 
has already been fully created in a previous chapter. Occa- 
sionally, but very occasionally (for the book is for the most 
part extremely adequately documented), no more than a sum- 
mary is given where a text is vital to prove a point. An ex- 
ample is the reference on p. 76 to the opinion of the Council 
of Sard‘ca on the derivation of the papal authority. 

The wealth of material is therefore not quite adequately or- 
dered, and this makes the book more difficult and confusing to 
read than it need have been. It is written for the scholar al- 
ready conversant with che period and the problems of its study 
and one must therefore allow for the author’s assumption of 
much previous knowledge in his reader, but it is precisely for 
this reason that one is doubtful whether the method followed 
in the last chapters of drawing up a kind of table of the whole 
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of Leo’s theological teaching is the most useful. Inevitably 
the bulk of what Leo taught was already the clearly defined and 
frequently expounded doctrine of the Church and if a general 
knowledge is presumed in the reader of the theological writings 
ot the first five centuries, it would appear to be more useful 
to show in what instances Leo developed and expanded the 
current formulae or gave explicit form to doctrine hitherto no 
more than latent in scriptural and traditional teaching. 


Taken as a whole the scope of the book is ample and satis. 
fying. The campaigns and administrative detail of the first 
chapter would have been more easily followed with the aid 
of a map, which would indeed have been useful throughout, 
The second chapter on Leo’s youth and early ministry is rather 
dislocated and the treatment of the Pelagian heresy before he 
became Pope is one of the least adequate parts of the book. 
After a chapter on Leo as bishop of Rome, dealing largely with 
the Manicheans, comes that on Leo and the Authority of the 
Roman See, in which the theory of ‘the apostolic and epis- 
copal dignity of the most blessed Peter, who does not cease to 
preside over his See,’ is clearly set out in a series of quota- 
tions from Leo’s writings. It is made clear that his ‘ prestige 
was from Leo’s standpoint a simple consequence of the divine 
commission to St. Peter.’ ‘To him the Petrine privileges 
were a sacred charge, and as such to be jealously guarded.’ 
Perhaps Leo’s teaching on the position and duties of the Apos- 
tolic See appears even more vividly in later chapters on his 
relations with the Church in both East and West, for then it 
is seen in action. Certainly abundant and striking evidence 
of the attitude of East and West to the Roman Pontiff appears 
in page after page. The author’s thesis in an Additional Note 
to the fourth chapter on The Evolution of the Petrine Privi- 
leges, may be thus summarised : early lists distinguish between 
the Apostles and their immediate successors, and moreover 
link St. Peter and St. Paul. Tertullian is the first to mention 
£t. Peter only, Cyprian the first to make him actually the first 
bishop of Rome. Stephen interpreted Cyprian’s thesis co mean 
that the occupant of the Roman see was the undoubted heir 
to the privileges accorded to the apostle by our Lord himself. 
The implications of this were only slowly realised, but it was 
the seed of the universalist claims a century or so later. The 
Roman Synod of 378 first speaks of the ‘Apostolic See,’ but 
Damasus makes Rome greater than Antioch and Alexandria 
because it had two Apostolic founders. ‘It is clear that Leo 
himself did little but re-use material which already lay ready 
to hand.’ 
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One feels that a wrong impression has here been created by 
taking certain points only and leaving aside the more general 
evidence from early writers on the position of the Roman See, 
more especially Ignatius, Clement of Rome and Irenaeus. In 
the succeeding note he concludes ‘ that those who insist on 
impugaing the authenticity of the tradition connecting St. 
Peter with Rome have to reckon with a considerable body of 
archaeological and literary evidence which is difficult to explain 
if the tradition does not in fact enshrine the truth.’ 

The following chapters on the Roman province and the 
Churches of che West contain much interesting and vaiuable 
matter, chiefly on disciplinary questions, and are full and ade- 
quate with the exception of the section on Priscillianism, which 
is poor. The bibliography is not always up to date in modern 
works and in this instance one notes the absence of Fr. Garcia- 
Villada’s book on Spanish Ecclesiastical History. One might 
query the cranslation (p. 147) of mysterium (‘in qua docetur 
nuptiale non fuisse mysterium’) simply as mystery. At this 
date and in this connection sacrament seems better. Also (p. 
149) should consecratio become ‘ profession,’ even in inverted 
commas, without explanation? 

A full chapter on the Vicariate of Illyricum, which presented 
many peculiar problems, is followed by eight chapters on Leo 
and the Churches of the East, which are perhaps the most ad- 
mirable and also the most vivid in the book, though in that, 
of course, they owe much to the lively nature of their material : 
it is difficult to be dull on the ‘ Robbers’ Council’ or the Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon, and all the turbulent activity that surrounded 
them. 

The book concludes with chapters on Leo and worship (which 
contains the only comments on his style, which the author 
thinks can claim little merit, though there is some praise for 
his Latinity—many would differ and at least it deserved more 
attention), last years, Leo as teacher of ethics, and as theolo- 
gian, an analysis of MSS. and editions, a bibliography and 
indices. 

As the book proceeds and the whole Roman world is 
in confusion, invaded by Goths, Huns, Vandals, and with fac- 
tions, murder, guile, curbulent and vindictive heresies, tear- 
ing in pieces the faith and the flock, the ‘ majestic personality ’ 
of Leo, ‘ supremely conscious of the solemn dignity of his of- 
fice,’ becomes more and more impressive in its isolation. The 
simplicity and clarity of vision thac enabled him to put his 
finger on the dangerous thing in heresies and schisms while 
they were still young, to define the true teaching, and not to 
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judge hastily or on insufficient grounds either in doctrinal or 


disciplinary matters, is as remarkable as his ‘ indomitable es 

energy and devotion to duty.’ Mr. Jalland does full justice to d <l 

his nobility of character. th 

E. J. B. Fry. a 

THE Bure Docrring or Satvation. <A Study of the Atone- 

, ment. a C. Ryder Smith, B.A., D.D. (Epworth Press; a 
: 7s. 6d. 

This book is another fine example of the excellent work which at 

is being done by Methodist theological scholars, and a note- of it 

worthy addition to the rapidly expanding literature of the theo. tive, 

logy of the Atonement. With an engaging directness and but | 

simplicity, the author traces for us the progressive doctrine expe 

of the Old Testament regarding the nature of sin and of sal- the . 

vation—which he considers to have reached its climax in the is ne 

Servant Songs—and in the light of this examines and eluci- opus 

dates the manner in which, according to the New Testament, uM 

our fellowship with God is brought about by the life and suf- Prin 


ferings of our Lord. He brings to his task powers both of hes 
penetrating analysis and comprehensive synthesis which ren- 


der his exposition singularly instructive, however much one 4 
must be compelled to question some of his particular interpre- prs 
tations. 
Although professedly a work of straightforward exposition, en 
declining direct discussion of the work of others in the same si 
field, it soon becomes evident that much of the book is not I 
written without controversial motive. Though Principal Vin- i d 
cent Taylor is never named, Dr. Ryder Smith is clearly anxious = 
to counteract his colleague’s rehabilitation of the sacrificial the 
aspect of the Work of Christ as the fulfilment of the ritual Law. tho: 
For Dr. Smith, on the contrary, the atoning character of the inte 
Passion is to be understood in the light of the Prophetic rather ad : 
than of the Priestly tradition. He would have it that sacrifi- m 
cial language is employed in the New Testament only by way abl 
of illustration and is of secondary importance. Though the , ¥M"* 
conclusion is nowhere explicitly drawn, the author would seem in | 
to infer that the atoning Work of Christ is not sacrificial; it 2 
f that He fulfils the Prophets but not the (ritual) Law. if | 
To ail this much might be said. It is doubtful if it is any the 
longer possible to sustain that the Prophet-Priest antithesis has wh 
the historical basis which Dr. Smith’s argument presupposes. chi 
He strangely overlooks the ritual features in both the form to 
and content of the Servant Songs themselves, of which Dr. | Its 


Taylor has convincingly argued that ‘ their entire conception 
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seems to be influenced by sacrificial ideas, and would not have 
been possible without them.’ Though Dr. Smith stresses the 
development and progressive ‘ spiritualisation ’ of the teaching 
of the Prophets, he seems to allow for no parallel development 
in the understanding of the ritual code, which he presents as 
having remained completely static, materialistic and unethical 
—hermetically sealed against the influence of the lives and 
teachings of the Prophets themselves. Indeed, we suspect that 
his anxiety to minimise the sacrificial language of the New 
Testament is largely due to his own immatured understanding 
of its meaning. As to that language being ‘ purely illustra- 
tive,’ if we maintain chat the rites of the Old Testament were 
but figures of the reality which Christ achieved, we shall hardly 
expect it to be anything else. (Certainly there is nothing in 
the author’s ‘ societary ’ interpretation of the Atonement that 
is not implicit in St. Augustine’s ‘ verum sacrificium est omne 
opus quod agitur, ut sancta societate inhwreamus Deo. . .’ 


‘We do not think thac Dr. Smith establishes his case against 
Principal Taylor. He brings forward little to support it that 
has not already been duly weighed and answered in Jesus and 
His Sacrifice and The Atonement in New Testament Teaching. 
What remains may be considered in the light of St. Thomas’s 
commonsense principle thac ‘ veritas respondet figura quan- 
tum ad aliquid; non tamen quantum ad omnia, quia oportet 
quod veritas figure excedat.’ 

It is curious to remark that, though the book has much to 
say on the Old Testament conception of the interrelation of 
sin and punishment, it does not contain a single reference to 
the Book of Job, whose testimony blurs considerably the au- 
thor’s all too clear outlines of the subject. His ‘ minimal’ 
interpretation of the Synoptics has its value as an argumentum 
ad hominem, but inevitably involves him in correspondingly 
‘minimal ’ Christological assumptions which are hardly accept- 
able. The meaning of ‘ex opere operato’ has evidently been mis- 
understood on p. 85. But discriminating readers will find much 
in the book of real value; more convincing, however, in what 
it affirms than in what it denies. And it would be regrettable 
if ic should leave the impression that the ‘ societary ’ view of 
the Atonement which emerges has anything novel about it 
which is not contained in traditional Catholic teaching. The 
chief value of the book lies in its demonstration of the extent 
to which chat teaching is embedded in the teaching of the Bible 
itself, and in enriching our understanding of it. 


Victor White, O.P. 
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Tue Recovery or tHe West. By Michael Roberts. (Faber 
and Faber; 12s. 6d.) 


In this book Michael Roberts sets out to examine the ills 
of our society and to estimate the chance of its recovery. While 
pointing to the failures of ‘ democracy ’ he will not allow that 
they are incurable, and on the whole he regards industrial capi- 
talism as a good thing despite its growing pains. His summing. 
up is that there is room for real optimism, if we will attend to 
our faults, and: ‘The great majority of people still retain 
something of the moral capital of the nineteenth century and are 
capable of meeting a crisis with resolution and conviction.’ 

Discussions of knowledge, morality and religion occupy a 
large part of the book, and the author rightly remarks that the 
disturbances of our time could not have upset us ‘ if the con- 
fusion and uncertainty had not been rooted in serious and re- 
putable philosophies propounded in our universities and dis- 
cussed by learned societies.’ Aurea dicta! But there is all the 
more reason for alarm at some of the author’s philosophical 
positions. 

The treatment of knowledge is confusing. Of the physical 
sciences it is said: ‘ Truth in the sciences is like an animal or 
a plant, not like an atom or a building; it includes an internal 
impulse towards adaptation and growth.’ This may be a poeti- 
cal way of saying thac the sciences proceed by way of hypothe. 
ses, which may be inadequate in themselves but adequate for the 
purpose in hand. If, however, it is a proposition de rerum 
natura, one would like to see the metaphysical positions, which 
it implies, developed. 

Having rejected logical positivism on the one hand and on 
the other ‘ rationalism,’ in which ‘ we use words as if they stood 
for fixed and definite units and relations, and we assume that 
‘we can move them from one context to another without chang- 
ing their essential meaning,’ the author states his general view : 
‘Without the concrete images of parable and metaphor, with- 
out overtones of style and verbal music, philosophy approaches 
the condition of mathematics, ‘‘ the subject in which we do not 
know what we are talking about and do not care whether what 
we say is true.’’’ 

Morality and religion—which is frequently coupled with the 
arts—are treated too much as necessary props for democracy 
too little in themselves, and the appeal is constantly made to 
‘ traditional morality ’ or ‘ values’ of the West. But thac the 
Church is Catholic, that the Word made Flesh lived and died 
in the East, and that Christian Theology was largely formed 
by Easterns and an African bishop is overlooked. 
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The treatmenc of evil is not satisfying. ‘ Evil is part of the 
significance man puts into the world; and to say that evil is 
the negation or absence of good is a mere quibble. The moral 
sense is a light brought into a dark room, and as it falls on 
each object in the room it simultaneously creates a bright side 
and a dark.’ One might say that, if you accept the hypothesis 
of a nose, you must allow that the eyes are parted. 

In chapter xii the quinque viae are summarily rejected, be- 
cause they do not fall in with the ‘ empirical and pragmatic 
tradition of Anglo-Saxon countries.’ They are abused—as they 
frequently are—for not doing what they do not claim to do. 
Each proof does not arrive in its conclusion at the full concept 
of the God of Christianity, but ac a primum movens immobile, 
a prima causa efficiens, etc., which is identified with God. S. 
Thomas’ language is precise in each case: ‘ Ergo necesse est 
ponere aliquam causam efficientem primam, quam omnes Deum 
nominant.’ In the Contra Gentes it takes him 102 closely 
reasoned chapters to build up a notion of God such as ‘ che 
Anglo-Saxon mind’ expects to emerge from the quinque viae. 
But the author rejects rational arguments and appeals to ex- 
perience and ‘ what works’; then he says: ‘In the Christian 
view (sic), God is a force that imposes a pattern or significance 
on the living world as a pear tree imposes a pattern on the 
atoms of which it is composed.’ Dom Patrick Barry. 


THE CHURCH AND THE NEw OrpeR. By William Paton, D.D. 
(£.C.M. Press; 6s.) 

By reason of his international missionary activity, Dr. Paton 
is well qualified to write of world problems. Moreover, this 
book is a welcome sign that Christians are trying to come to 
grips with realities and are getting beyond the enunciation of 
principles. Yet one feels dissatisfied. Nothing very new is 
said, either in matter or in manner. The analysis of the chaos 
behind the war is well done, but it has been done before, while 
one cannot help thinking that Dr. Paton is rather simpliste 
both in taking the Christian speeches of Lord Halifax as repre- 
sentative of the British Government and in his acceptance of 
American ideals. He holds that the fall of France has killed 
all hope of a European order being built round Britain and 
France, and that the future lies in the hands of the United 
States and the British Commonwealth of Nations. This is 
largely true, but Britain is part of Europe, and all talk of a 
larger Anglo-Saxony which would link Britain with the U.S.A. 
and sever her completely from the Continent is to be depre- 


cated. 
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His treatment of special problems—vis. Colonies, India, The THE 

Jews, and Religious Freedom—is interesting and suggestive, 

though they could hardly be adequate in a book of this size, 

The chapter on Human Work and Freedom is extremely good, TI 
and might have been developed further to the exclusion of Wes 
, other, less relevant, matter. Perhaps the reason why I felt it se 
‘ that this book, which is quite competent and a valuable intro- trad 

duction co the whole question of New Orders, was unsatisfac- well 

tory, was because I expected too much. In his preface the and 
author says that ‘Christians . . . must face and answer the the 
questions raised by the fact of power and the part it plays in the | 
human affairs.’ Consequently I hoped to find some suggested may 


Carr. I was disappointed in this, but can recommend the book 


answers co the questions raised by, for example, Russell and in Vv 
as being of value to those who want to think these questions 


out for themselves. Joun Fitzsimons. a 

A Curistian Year Book, 1941. (S.C.M. Press; 2s. 6d.) 
This reference-book brings together for the first time a mass pe 
of information about ‘people and events, societies and cane 
churches ’ regarded as important from the standpoint of the . 
ecumenical movement ouc of which recent conferences in Ox- Mys 
ford, Edinburgh and Madras developed. In 
A fairly full account of that movement is preceded by a some- the 
what uneven series of essays on the several churches. J. V. L. See, 
Casserly covers the wide field of all who are in communion logit 
with Canterbury; Canon J. A. Douglas the historic Eastern disc 
churches, and Fr. Philip Hughes compresses much into his logic 
treatment of Catholicism. wou 
The survey of the religious sicuation in Europe and the other bret 
continents in turn is almost too brief to be helpful, while the foun 
missionary section is incomplete. The pages on Education re- mat 
state the steps which have paved the way to the domestic crisis of t 
of co-day. Social services in war and peace show signs of ever 
an adaptability that augurs well for the future. A short direc- Put 
tory of eminent persons precedes an interesting page of cont 
statistics. Doe 
The following quotation perhaps accounts for the sense of fer | 
| anxiety which pervades che whole book : ‘ Three things can be vali 
said about the religious situation in Britain. First, that it is Lor 
so complex that every generalisation is open to contradiction. ord 
Second, that we are in the midst of a cheological transition of cal | 
the first importance. Third, that unity is more real than ever F 
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Tue CarHoLic CHURCH AND CoRPORATE REuNIoN. By A. Her- 
bert Rees, Minor Canon of St. Paul’s. (Dacre Press, 
Westminster ; Is.) 

This pamphlet is a study of the relations between East and 
Wesc from the schism of 1054 to the Council of Florence, and 
it sets out to prove that the verdict of history and of Catholic 
tradition is that there can be a schism within the Church as 
well as a schism from it, and that the great schism of East 
and West (and also by implication the schism in England at 
the Reformation) belongs to the former class. A schism within 
the Church is defined as one in which the parties on both sides 
may be said to remain within the Catholic Church ‘ not merely 
in virtue of their baptism . . . not merely in virtue of their or- 
thodox profession of faith, but in virtue of their continued com- 
munion with a Catholic hierarchy.’ 

Whie a Catholic historian would probably dissent from some 
of the author’s interpretations of the facts, he has no difficulty 
in admitting chat over long periods the Eastern hierarchy— 
separated from the See of Rome and centre of unity by schism 
—was nevertheless still regarded by that See as legitimately 
constituted and divinely authorised and as only potentially (as 
it were), because of schism, outside the visible unity of the 
Mystical Body. 

In view of the strong desire felt by so many Anglicans for 
the corporate union of the Church of England with the Holy 
See, a thorough discussion of the nature of schism in its theo- 
logical and historical aspects, must form part of any reunion 
discussions. Such a discussion would deepen our own theo- 
logical appreciation of the Church’s doctrine about herself, and 
would answer a number of questions which puzzle our Anglican 
brethren, and to which no very satisfactory answer is to be 
found in the ordinary theological text-books. Does a legiti- 
mately constituted hierarchy, in virtue of che inherent rights 
of the episcopate, still continue to exercise lawful authority 
even though schism has separated it from the centre of unity? 
Put in concrete form: Did the Henrician bishops after 1535 
continue in any sense to exercise lawful (Catholic authority? 
Does a schismatic body possessing an unintruded hierarchy dif- 
fer in any way in status from a schismatic body possessing a 
valid but intruded hierarchy? Does a body which obeys our 
Lord’s command in administering baptism but has no validly 
ordained hierarchy possess any status as a body in the Mysti- 
cal Body of Christ? 

From the Catholic point of view it is obvious that the prob- 
len: of corporate reunion with the Anglican Church (even if 
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the possibility of such reunion can be admitted) differs widely 
from the problem of reunion with bodies possessing legitimately 
constituted and unintruded or at least valid hierarchies, since 
the hierarchy of the Church of England is not admitted by us 
to be either legitimate or valid. Nevertheless, as many of our 
Anglican brethren, like the auchor of this pamphlet, are firmly 
convinced of the possibility and necessity of corporate reunion, 
reunion discussions must deal with these questions and deal 
with them exhaustively in an attitude of friendliness and mutual 
understanding. This pamphlet will form an excellent ground. 
work for such discussions. 
Henry Sr. Joun, O.P. 


ENGLISH IMMORTALS. 


THe CHESTERTONS. By Mrs, Cecil Chesterton. (Chapman and 
Hall; 12s. 6d.) 


We have had several books on G. K. Chesterton, including 
an autobiography ; an official biography is also promised. It 
is ‘his more human side, his playboy love of fun, unending 
joy in make-believe, his kingship of talk ’ that Mrs. Cecil Ches- 
terton would recall. G.K.C. the ‘ prince of good-fellowship’ 
in old far-off Fleet Street days. Cecil Chesterton, too, who, 
if without that queer thing called genius that G.K.C. certainly 
possessed, had the far clearer brain. And that wonderful 
woman Marie Louise, the mother of these remarkable brothers, 
and their father Edward Chesterton of the firm of ‘West End 
house agents, always it seems ‘ affecticnately known as Mister’ 
in the family circle. Into this circle came ‘ John K. Prothero,’ 
valiant woman, who had been earning her living in Fleet Street 
from the age of sixteen. (Neither of the brothers, brought up 
in the rich comfort of the home in Warwick Gardens, had any 
sense of money value.) Marriage with Cecil came after long 
courtship in the latter time of the Four Years’ War; to be 
ended when Private Cecil Chesierton died in hospital at 
Wimereux, near Boulogne, in December, 1918. Very beauti- 
fully told is the story of marriage and final parting, though no 
mention is made of the requiem at the church in Maiden Lane 
when Fr. Vincent McNabb preached the valedictory. 

Fleet Street, with its good companionship, its numerous bars 
and wine shops and, above all, its talk—they were tremendous 
fellows for argument, Cecil and G.K.C., and would go at it 
for hours, indifferent to the passage of time—is vividly de- 
scribed. Great days for the (Chestertons, for ali the best work 
of G.K.C. was done in those far-off years, as Mrs. Cecil Ches- 
terton rightly discerns. Cecil crusading in Belloc’s Eye Wit- 
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ness, and then in the New Witness against political corruption 
and financial jobbery, demanding ‘ clean government,’ getting 
himself tried at the Old Bailey for a criminal libel concerning 
the Marconi company shares and let off with a fine of £100. 
(What the precise libel was we are not told.) From Fleet Street 
Frances carried off her husband, ‘ rescued’ Gilbert she would 
have it, to the distant suburb of Beaconsfield, keeping him, as 
far as possible, remote from the tavern and its social life. From 
Fleet Street Cecil departed to the war, leaving ‘ John K. 
Prothero’ to carry on the New Witness—which she did most 
ably. When the New Witness died, to reappear as G.K.’s 
Weekiy, G.K.C. decided to edit the paper himself, on the 
ground that one Chesterton was enough for the ‘family 
journal.’ 

The house in Warwick Gardens, with its extensive hospi- 
tality, the strong love of Marie Louise taking ‘John K. 
Prothero ’ to her heart, is pictured with many an amusing anec- 
dote of its inhabitants. But the whole of this vastly entertain- 
ing book, so plainly written that it might be said of its author 
she is ‘ not clever enough to be unintelligible,’ so free from 
all malicious comment, abounding in humour and the compas- 
sion that is too deep for the phrases of the sentimentalist, 
should be read. It reveals an acute understanding of the man- 
ner of the man this G. K. Chesterton was, and how it came 
about that his early gifts, so swiftly ripened, in the later years 
dwindled. Deterioration was obvious, even though the old fire 
from time to time blazed out. A book that many who knew 
not the Chestertons save through their writings will find it good 
to read. But dates are most sketchily provided. 

It is fitting that at the end the author, bombed out of her 
fiat in Bloomsbury, should have found her only place of refuge 
at half-past three in the morning in the first of the Cecil 
Houses her indomitable will established for London’s homeless 
women. 

‘** Bombed out, are you, dearie? There’ll be many like you 
this night. But aren’t you thankful for this nice warm place 
to come to?’’’ 

‘And as I sat there in Cecil’s House, from the bottom of a 
deeply grateful heart there welled up the answer: ‘‘ Yes, in- 
deed I am.’’’ 

JosepH CLayTON. 


Eicht FoR IMMoRTALITY. By Richard Church. (Dent; 6s.) 


‘The reason why this criticism (by M. Jacques Riviére) is 
illuminating,’ says Mr. Martin Turnell, ‘ is because it is literary 
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criticistu’’ (Poetry and Crisis, p. 81). A comparison of this 
volume of essays with one by Dr. Leavis or Professor Knight, 
critics who are by no means at one in their approach to the 
subject, makes ic clear that if they are writing literary criti. 
cism, Mr. Church cannot be said to be doing so in any strict 
sense. His book discusses writers who differ widely, not onl 
in method but in actual poetic achievement ; and the first thing 
that Mr. Church fails to do is to discriminate, co estimate 
achievement. It is not that there is any objection to essays 
upon Miss Sackville-West and W. B. Yeats appearing in the 
same collection ; but Mr. Church does not carry out che function 
indicated by Mr. Eliot as the purpose of criticism : ‘ the elucida- 
tion of works of art and the correction of taste’: he does not 
attempt to ‘place’ che poets reviewed. It is not suggested 
that it is either possible or desirable to divide poets into a 
fixed hierarchy; but Mr. Church writes as though his enjoy- 
ment of all these poets differed only by their presentation of 
differenc experience : there is no evaluation of the level or vali- 
dity of that experience. 

This would seem to arise from too great concentration upon 
the personalities of the poets, rather than upon the poems as 
works of art: as things existent and objective, co be appre- 
ciated and understood as such. In spite of the tendency of 
recent criticism, Mr. Church does not often analyse the actual 
verse lines before him: analyse language, and not confuse that 
with che philosophy or ‘message’ of the poet. He comes 
nearest to doing this in the essay on Miss Sackville-West ; and 
this is the most successful of the collection. His technique else- 
where produces such summaries as this : Yeats is ‘ a man whose 
whole life has been spent in passionate curiosity which children 
know and lose, and which poets know and keep’ (p. 54). His 
conclusions upon Mr. Eliot are not much happier; and I am 
sure chat I should have received more help towards a completer 
understanding of these poets by a close analysis of one of their 
more notable poems—Sailing to Bysantium or Gerontion. 


LuKE TurRNER, O.P. 


Nove: The list of Books Received is held over to next month. 
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